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There’s one pain reliever that starts off strong, stays strong, and at the 11th hour provides 
stronger pain relief than a dose of Advil?” Longer-lasting relief than Extra-Strength 
Tylenol? It’s Aleve? And no other brand is like it. A fast-acting form of the medicine 
in Naprosyn} a top-selling prescription brand for more than 10 years. At the end of 


the day Aleve proves stronger. Not such a bad way to start off a day. Or end it. 





ALL DAY STRONG. ALL DAY LONG. 


“Based on a single 2-pill dose pain relief comparison at 11 and 12 hours. Directions: Adults: Take 1 tablet every 8 to 12 hours while symptoms persist, With experience, some people may find that 
an initial dose of 2 tablets followed by | tablet 12 hours later, if necessary, will give better relief, Adults over age 65; Do not take more than | tablet every 12 hours, unless directed to do so by a doctor 
If aspirin- or ibuprofen-allergic, consult your doctor before use. Read consumer leaflet before use. ©P4G 1995 
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Sitting behind the wheel of an Ultra has become one of the 
most admired positions in the world. That is because of Ultra’s abundance 
of premium luxury features. Features that include 
six-way adjustable leather seating, a Concert Sound stereo 
system and a supercharged, 225-horsepower engine. 


To find out more about putting yourself 


in the seat of power, call 
1-800-4A-BUICK. a « 
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UR COVER STORY THIS WEEK | 
heralds the new political sea- | velous, understated humor,” he recalls. 
son, the time when the list of | “I was so naive. I thought, ‘Here I am 
candidates for the presidency | with J.F.K.!"” 


begins to get pared down to the 
eventual nominees. At this juncture 
the most interesting prospect is a 
man who is not running—not yet, at 
least: Colin Powell. To assess the 
enigmatic general, we turned to 
one of our wisest and most experi- 
enced journalists, John Stacks. 

A former chief of correspon- 
dents and deputy managing editor, 
Stacks has a new title: editor, poli- 
tics and investigations. “John will 
be advising us on the shape of the 
magazine's political coverage,” says 
managing editor James R. Gaines. 
“And he will be contributing to it di- 
rectly as well.” 

Stacks has been deeply in- 
volved in the news from Washington for 
most of his 28 years on staff. His initiation 
took place a lot earlier. The son of the ed- 
itor of a small-town newspaper (the Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, Intelligencer Jour- 
nal), he managed as a Yale student to get 
into a John F. Kennedy press confer- 


ence. He was hooked. “J.F.K. was so | 


glamorous and deft, with such mar- 





NEW ROLE: Editor Stacks will be guiding coverage of 
the presidential election and contributing to it too 


A decade later, after a stint at the 
Washington Star, Stacks was news edi- 
tor of our Washington bureau during 
the Watergate investigation. His col- 
leagues of those days remember his 
savvy and energy with awe. “He had the 
ability to track every twist of the story 
without losing the thread,” says contrib- 
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utor Bonnie Angelo. “He knew what 
was major right away.” 

In 1978 Stacks assisted Watergate 
judge John J. Sirica in writing his mem- 
oir, To Set the Record Straight, a na- 
tional best seller. Then, after man- 
aging our next round of campaign 
coverage, he wrote Watershed: The 
Campaign for the Presidency, 1980. 

When he is not analyzing polit- 
ical developments, Stacks can often 
be found on a golf course. Asked to 
characterize his game, he says “av- 
erage”; a friend on the magazine 
came up with “dogged.” Just like his 
pursuit of putative Presidents. 

These days Stacks is looking 
forward to hands-on coverage after 
several years of desk-bound labor. 
Those of us back at headquarters 
hope the road won't be too captivat- 
ing. Stacks is a pleasure to have 
around, the man who, in a tedious meet- 
ing, makes the bull’s-eye remark that sets 
the whole room laughing—and thinking. 


Ager Niele Lang 


President 
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A Pilot’s Story 


Cleary Hinton 





CONGRATULATIONS TO CAPTAIN SCOTT 
O’Grady [Cover Story, June 19] on 
keeping his cool and doing the right 
things in Bosnia after he was shot down. 
What he did was what he had been 
trained to do, and he is a credit to the 
military. The procedures that O’Grady 
followed after he got on the ground were 
similar to the steps I took almost 51 years 
ago when I evaded capture in the same 
general area. They worked then, and 
still do today. In 1944 it took 13 days to 
extract three of us from among my crew, 
but then we had no radios or heli- 
copters. O’Grady survived in a very hos- 
tile area, and fully deserves the acco- 

lades given him. 
Harry D. Whye, Colonel, U.S.A.F. (ret.) 
Bellevue, Nebraska 


LIKE EVERYONE ELSE, I AM RELIEVED 
that there was no loss of life during 
O’Grady’s ordeal and rescue. However, | 
agree with the captain in asking for 
recognition for the many other pilots and 
service personnel who continue to put 
their lives on the line for the U.N. peace- 
keeping effort. What kind of role model 
is the media presenting to pilots who 
have the skill—and good fortune—to 
keep their jets intact and continue flying 
the same dangerous missions day after 
day? Get shot down, and you too can 
have lunch with the President? 
Alan Cardenas 
Breckenridge, Colorado 


“ONE AMAZING KID” IS CAPTAIN O'GRADY. 
World War II Air Force veterans, rest 
assured; they do still make ‘em like they 

used to. 
(T. Sgt.) Frank J. Pagano, U.S.A.F. (ret.) 
San Rafael, California 





TO MY LONG LIST OF AMERICAN HEROES 

Iadd Captain O'Grady. But he comes 

only after his parents, who raised a 

courageous, compassionate, resourceful 
and quick-witted son. 

Zan Jedde Haleem 

Berkeley Lake, Georgia 


6¢ What a thrilling event: heroic 
Captain O'Grady and his courageous 
rescuers. Make room for the real 
thing, Schwarzenegger and Willis! 99 


Lake Charles, Louisiana 


“A PILOT'S STORY” WAS ONE OF THE BEST. 
Your writers took me to Bosnia. I was in 
the dirt, my face down, right along with 
O'Grady. I was crying with Captain 
Thomas Hanford when he flew over the 
Adriatic and heard O’Grady’s radio sig- 
nal. My heart was pounding along with 
Marine Sergeant Major Angel Castro's 
after the successful chopper rescue. I 
made the helicopter ride of a lifetime 
with Marines Paul Bruce and Michael 
Pevear. And finally, I too smelled the 
cypress and pine trees of the Dalmatian 
coast. It made me feel great. 


Joe Raymond 
Long Beach, California 


WHILE THE COURAGE OF O’GRADY AND 
his rescuers is nothing short of exem- 
plary, let us also express our gratitude for 
the everyday heroes of the armed forces 
who have fought to preserve the free- 
doms many baby boomers and Genera- 
tion Xers take for granted. Somehow 
Memorial Day and Veterans Day seem 
to have woefully little significance to the 
average American today. We should 
seek out World War II, Korean War or 
Vietnam-era veterans. They have their 
own incredible stories of survival and 
valor to tell. 
Ann V. Lombardi 
Atlanta 


DID O'GRADY SAVE A NATION? DID HE GET 
a child out of a burning building? Did he 
even climb a tree to rescue a stranded 
cat? No. All he did was hide until he 
could be found. You might call him a 
smart guy, but not a hero. I am amused 
at Americans and their ability to worship 
anything the government decides they 
should. Wake up! 
Paul Mankelow 
Calgary, Alberta 


AS I READ ABOUT O’GRADY’S ESCAPE, I 
shed tears not only for him but for all the 
young men who have gone before him 
and those who will follow after going on 
dangerous missions. I am the mother of 
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an Air Force pilot. | pray for him fer- 

vently because he flies an aircraft from 
which seat ejection is impossible. 

Beverly Neuman 

Paradise, California 


O'GRADY IS YET ANOTHER VICTIM OF THE 
media, which are trying to make a profit 
from his ordeal. You have pushed him 
into playing the role of hero, but deep 
inside he realizes he is not one and is 
being used. We have lost perspective on 
what a true hero is. We have many of 
them, quite a few unrecognized—espe- 
cially our veterans from Vietnam. 
Peter Bruchhausen 
New York City 


AS AN AMERICAN, I SHED A TEAR OVER 
the rescue of O'Grady, just as I would 
have shed a tear had he not been saved. 
I have not, however, spilled any tears 
over all those who have died in 
Yugoslavia since the war began. Am I 
strange and heartless, or is the whole 
world like me? There is no reason for 
Americans to become involved in what is 
still a regional conflict (except as part of 
NATO). European leaders are again prov- 
ing that they were born with a wishbone 
instead of a backbone. Every second, 
minute or day the war continues is a 
crime against humanity. 
Joel Savitz 
Leysin, Switzerland 


O’GRADY’S SURVIVAL AND ULTIMATE RES- 

cue are a cool drink of water for the 
parched throat of American patriotism. 

Julie Bess Kuk 

West Burke, Vermont 


WITH ALL THE ATTENTION O'GRADY IS 
getting, let us not forget the thousands of 
U.N. peacekeepers and the civilians 
caught in this war. With all due respect 
to Captain Scott O'Grady, these troops 
are in no way less heroic because their 
ordeal will last not merely for six days but 
for as long as this war continues. 

Shawn Tan 


Singapore 


Money Makes a Difference 


THANK YOU FOR THE ARTICLE “RICH 
Justice, Poor Justice” on the kind of legal 
defense money can buy [Law, June 19]. 
It’s about time someone wrote about the 
real criminal justice system in America. 
If O.J. Simpson had been poor, the state 
of California would have sought the 
death penalty, and he would already 
have been executed. 
Daniel K. Sherwood 
Wakefield, Massachusetts 
AOL: DER ANWALT 











IF SIMPSON IS SET FREE, IT WILL MEAN 
either that he is guilty but had a good 
enough defense to beat the rap or that he 
is innocent and might have been sen- 
tenced to life in prison were it not for a 
multimillion-dollar legal defense. Once 
they have been indicted and put on trial, 
people with limited financial resources 
stand a good chance of being convicted, 
even if innocent. Just as the winner of a 
formal debate is the better debater and is 
not necessarily the one whose position 


Just One More Thing to Learn 





represents the truth, it seems that Amer- | being 


ican justice depends less on truth and 


guilt or innocence than on the skills of 


the litigators. 
Henry Krochmal 
Windsor, Connecticut 


THE PUBLIC MUST BE MADE AWARE THAT 
besides cuts in criminal legal services, 
the loss of civil legal services is also 
threatened. This would have a devastat- 
ing effect on families whose only crime is 


When Captain Scott O’Grady hid from the Serbs [COVER 
Story, June 19], munching on leaves, grass and ants, one 
of his concealment spots was the favorite grazing ground of 
two cows he named Leroy and Alfred. Several readers 
commented that O'Grady may have something to learn about 
cattle. Peter Hrytsak of Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, acknowl- 
edged that it was an impressive feat for the pilot to keep 
his cool and survive, but observed, “If he’d had a short 


course on how to miik cows, O'Grady might have been able to persuade his 
pals to part with some fresh milk.” Edward C. Wetherbee of Hamden, Connecti- 
cut, pointed out that O’Grady’s choice of the names Leroy and Alfred also 
betrayed a shortage of bovine knowledge: “O'Grady apparently couldn't tell the 
difference between female and male cattle.” In addition to the tribute being 
paid to O’Grady, Henry R. Dressel Jr. of Norcross, Georgia, suggested that 
Leroy and Alfred may be in line for something special. He asked, “Could we 
pinpoint their position and arrange an airdrop of several bales of hay?” 





Mary Matalin 


And make room for Equal Time. 


Dee Dee Myers, former press sec- 
retary for Bill Clinton, joins Mary 
Matalin, former deputy campaign 
manager for George Bush, as 
co-host of Equal Time. Together 
they're breaking all the political talk 
show rules. And proving there's 
more to Washington than the good 


old boys 


fefotele me) le 


boys. 


Move over 
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poor. If these people have 
nowhere to turn within the civil justice 
system, we will all be adversely affected. 


Ree Adler 
Wyckoff, New Jersey 


THE AMERICAN JUSTICE SYSTEM IS LIKE 

the American health-care system: won- 
derful if you can afford to pay for it. 

César O. Freytes 

San Antonio, Texas 


30,000-Year-Old Art 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE SOPHISTICATED 
cave paintings in the south of France and 
the announcement that they are the old- 
est ever found should indeed throw “the 
notion of progressive 
development into question,” as suggest- 
ed by a French official [SCIENCE, June 
19]. Anthropology will remain in the 
kindergarten of its understanding of 
man and his works until it comes to grips 
with the prospect that if the flood of 
Noah was the one responsible for the 
sinking of the continent of Atlantis, then 
the survivors (who may well have been 
forced to live in caves) were the rem- 
nants of a mighty civilization 
would have been people who were 
unable to pass their advanced science 


entire artistic 
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Schwab Gives You 
One Very Smart Way To Handle 
Your Investments. 


That what the Schwab One" 
all-in-one brokerage account is all 
about. And while some full- 
commission brokers may charge 
you up to $100 per year for this 
type of account, Schwab One lets 
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Temas statement, checking and a Visa’ 

nae debit card—with no monthly 


fee—just by maintaining a 
balance of $5,000 or more. 
Access Your Money Instantly. You can access the money in your Schwab One 
account whenever you wish by using your no-lee Visa debit card or your own 


The all-in-one brokerage account that makes investing easy. 





1995: personalized Schwab One checks. Plus, 
you can withdraw cash any time you peat 
nN want at ATMs nationwide. 
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THE GLOBAL 
ECONOMY #2 


Standing alone 


Standing alone is not a nice feeling— unless you're a hermit, in which case 
you can always retreat to your cave and never have to talk to anyone— 
ever again. 

In today’s global economy, however, a country standing alone simply 
doesn't make much sense. Sure, it's good for our ego to think that a decision 
to punish another country by imposing trade sanctions against it will be an 
effective deterrent against behavior we consider unacceptable. 

But what's good for our ego may be harmful to our nation in. the long 
run. Often, our attempts to dictate to other countries through trade policy 
reflect purely domestic political considerations and, just as often, they are inef- 
fective. Unilateral trade embargoes just don't work. 

But let's never say never. There may come a time when the actions of a 
particular leader or country are so obnoxious to us as a people that we should 
initiate taking such a stand. Perhaps the impact of our doing so would be 
enough to persuade the family of nations to support our position and follow suit. 

When leaders and nations behave outside accepted moral and ethical 
boundaries, such multilateral sanctions can be useful as a nonviolent way to 
exert pressure for change. The key word is multilateral. Because in the world- 
wide economy we all share today, actions by one nation—unilateral sanc- 
tions—rarely have an appreciable impact. America’s sanctions against 
Vietnam, for example, had little impact, while negotiations opened the door to 
more normal relations and may yet lead to complete normalization. 

Unilateral sanctions generally have two effects. First, the country embar- 
goed may suffer some difficulties, but in the long run, it will simply tum around 
and do business with other countries rather than the United States, obtaining 
what we deny them from someone else. End of problem—at least for them. 

We, however, have another problem: our reliability as a trading nation. 
Other nations we deal with, for example, may look at such one-on-one sanc- 
tions and imagine the same thing happening to them. The result might be a 
decision to regard American manufacturers as potentially bad risks. And that, 
in turn, could produce the unanticipated curtailment of sales in overseas mar- 
kets and a loss of foreign trade currency. 

More than that, we would also suffer a loss of influence in areas where 
such trade links are severed. 

Does that mean economic sanctions have no place in democracies’ 
arsenal of weapons? Hardly, because they have been useful in the past, when 
applied multilaterally. Thus, before imposing any such decision, it would seem 
appropriate for our government to seek agreement from a body of nations that 
such controls are desirable, and that they are capable of producing the nec- 
essary effect. 

In exceptional circumstances, standing alone may be the only right 
thing to do—and America should not falter when that's the case. At the same 
time, we should bear in mind that unilateral sanctions may not seriously dam- 
age the target nation's economy, nor affect its resolve. We should also take 
note that our action could have an impact on our own economic and political 
well-being. It's the kind of decision that should not be made in a vacuum. 
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and culture on to the generations that 
followed. This is what could be expected 
to happen following a nuclear holocaust. 
Betty J. Manhart 

Emigrant, Montana 


PERHAPS A PICASSO COMES ALONG ONLY 

once every 30,000 years. Innate talent is 

one of the many exciting and wonderful 
qualities of the family of man. 

Nancy Sprague 

La Grange, Illinois 


Talking Back to Zedillo 


REGARDING YOUR TALK WITH MEXICAN 
President Ernesto Zedillo [INTERVIEW, 
June 19], I would ask if he is living in the 
same politically corrupt, crime-ridden, 
economically bankrupt country as I am. 
Or is he living in paradise with Alice in 
Wonderland? Come on, Mr. President, 
face reality: your five-year economic 
plan is a pipe dream. Get real. Talk to the 
people, not just to the sycophants who 
surround you and live in luxury. 
Luis C. Calvillo 
Mexico City 


Lee’s Visit to the U.S. 


IN RESPONSE TO CHINA’S ANGER OVER 
the visit to the U.S. of Taiwanese Presi- 
dent Lee Teng-hui (CHRONICLES, June 
19], I would note that China’s policy 
toward Taiwan reminds me of Hitler's 
attitude toward Austria. To help China 
grow up does not mean we have to agree 
to appeasement. History has proved that 
21 million free people cannot be forced to 
submit to hegemonic demands. Taiwan 
should not be sacrificed to the big pow- 
ers’ “strategic interest.” 
Winston Lynn 
Sydney, Australia 
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New device turns any 
electrical outlet into 
a phone jack 


Engineering breakthrough gives you rs 
unlimited phone extensions without 
wires or installation fees 





ou don’t have to have a teenager to 

VO rvs having extra phone jacks. 

Almost everyone wishes they had more 
phone jacks around the house. 

When | decided to put an office in my 
home, I called the phone company to find 
out how much it would cost to add extra 
phone jacks. Would you believe it was $158? 


No more excuses. 
Today, there are a 
thousand reasons to 
get an extra phone jack 
and a thousand excus- 
es not to get one. Now 
an engineering break- 
through allows you to 
add a jack anywhere 
you have an electrical 
outlet. Without the 
hassle. Without the ex- 
pense. And without 
the miles of wires. 


Like plugging in an 
appliance. Now you 
can add extensions 
with a remarkable new 
device called the Wire- 
less Phone Jack. It 
allows you to convert 
your phone signal into 
an FM signal and then 
broadcast it over your 
home's existing elec- 
trical wiring. 

Just plug the trans- 
mitter into a phone 
jack and an electrical 
outlet. You can then 
insert a receiver into 
any outlet anywhere in 
your house, You'll be 








able to move your phone to rooms or areas 
that have never had jacks before. 
Clear at any distance. The 
Wireless Phone Jack uses your home's exist- 
ing electrical wiring to transmit signals. This 
gives you sound quality that far exceeds cord- 
less phones. It even exceeds the quality of pre- 
vious devices. In fact, the Wireless Phone Jack 
has ten times the pow- 
er of its predecessor. 
Your range extends 
as far as you have elec- 
trical outlets: five feet 
or five hundred feet. If 
you have an outlet, 
you can turn it into a 
phone jack—no matter 
how far away it is. The 
Wireless Phone Jack's 
advanced companding 
noise reduction fea- 
tures guarantee you 
crystal-clear reception 
throughout even the 
largest home. 


Privacy guarantee. 
You can use The Wire- 
less Phone Jack in any 
electrical outlet in or 
around your home, 
even if it’s on a differ- 
ent circuit than the 
transmitter. Each Wire- 
less Phone Jack uses 
one of 65,000 different 
security codes. You can 
be assured that only 
your receiver will be 
able to pick up trans- 
missions from your 
transmitter. 





Unlimited extensions—no monthly 

charge. Most phone lines can only handle | 
up to five extensions with regular phone jacks. | 
Not with the Wireless Phone Jack. All you 

need is one transmitter, and you can add as | 
many receivers as you want. Six, ten, there’s 

no limit. And with the Wireless Phone Jack, | 
you'll never get a monthly charge for the ex- 
tra receivers. 


Works with any 
phone device. 
This breakthrough 
technology will 
fulfill all of your 
single-line phone 
needs. It has a spe- 
cial digital interface 
for use with your 
fax machine or mo- 
dem. You can even 
use it with your an- 
swering machine 
just by plugging it 
into the Wireless 
Phone Jack receiver. 
Special factory- 
direct offer. To 
introduce this new 
technology, we are 
offering a special 
factory-direct pack- 
age. For a limited 
time, the transmit- 
ter is only $49. One 
transmitter works 
an unlimited num- 
ber of receivers 
priced at $49 for the 
first one and $39 for 
each additional re- 
ceiver. Plus, with 
any Wireless Phone Jack purchase, we'll throw 
in a phone card with 30 minutes of long dis- 
tance (a $30 value) for only $9.95! 

Try it risk-free. The Wireless Phone Jack 
is backed by Comtrad’s exclusive 30-day risk- 
free home trial. If you're not completely satis- 
fied, return it for a full “No Questions Asked” 
refund. It is also backed by a one-year manu- 
facturer’s limited warranty. Most orders are 
processed within 72 hours and shipped UPS. 


Wireless Phone Jack transmitter ..$49 $4 S&H 
Wireless Phone Jack receiver ........ $49 $4 S&H 
save $10 on each additional receiver—$39 


30-minute long distance phone card...... $30 
$9.95 with Wireless Phone Jack purchase 





The Wireless Phone Jack lets 
vou add a phone, modem, 
fax machine or answering 
machine almost anywhere. 





Please mention promotional code 019-TM-1300. 
For fastest service, call toll-free 24 hours day 


800-992-2966 
aofSs = 


To order by mail, send check or money order for the total 
amount including S&H (VA residents add 4.5% sales tax) Or 
charge it to your credit card by enclosing your account num- 
ber and expiration date. 


2820 Waterford Lake Drive, Suite 106 
Midlothian, Virginia 23113 
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They can run. 


But they can't hide. 


Understanding comes with TIME. 
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Call: 1-800-421-0029 
to get your copy today. 


It's your one source for top 
fund recommendations, best 
investing strategies and expert 
advice to maximize your profits. 
We've done all the work. 
You get all the rewards. 
Call and order the Money Guide 
today or to order by mail, enclose 
your name, address and a check 
for $4.95 (includes shipping & 
handling) and send to: 


Money Guide to Mutual Funds 
P.O. Box 30626 
Tampa FL 33630-0626 


Please allow 2-3 weeks delivery 
(also available at newsstands). 
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JUNE 25-JULY1 


Out with a Bang 

Ending its term with the usu- 
al flurry of opinions, the U.S 
Supreme ( tourt announced 
some of its most important 
decisions of the year. The 
most immediately controver 
sial: a ruling in a Georgia case 
that declared racial gerry- 
mandering unconstitutional 
under the 1965 Voting Rights 
Act—a decision that is certain 
to alter the country ’s political 
landscape. By a 5-to-4 vote 
the Justices ruled that legisla 
tive districts drawn with race 
as the “predominant” moti- 
vating factor should generally 
be struck down. Black offi- 
cials, many of whom owe 
their first-time election to 
racially conscious redistrict 
ing, were stunned and out- 
raged. President Clinton 
called the ruling a “setback.” 


The Other Decisions 

By a 5-to-4 vote, the court 
also decided that the Univer- 
sity of Virginia violated free- 
speech guarantees when it 
refused to subsidize a student- 
run Christian magazine while 
subsidizing other student 
groups. And in a Fourth 
Amendment case, the court 
upheld by 6 to 3 a local school 
plan in Oregon that requires 
all student athletes to submit 
to random drug testing 


G.0.P. Budget Plan Passes 
On party-line votes, both the 
House and Senate adopted 
the Republican seven-year 
balanced-budget plan that 
would slash spending by 
nearly $1 trillion and taxes by 
$245 billion. President Clin- 
ton warned that he would 
wield his veto power in the 
months ahead to refashion 
the spending and tax bills 
that will be required to im- 
plement the plan, which only 
sets budgetary outlines. In 
other budget matters, a $16.4 
billion package of cuts in the 
current year's budget 








NAUGHTY Boy OF THE WEEK: Jolly bad show for Brit actor Hugh Grant—said by some 
to be a 90s Cary Grant. Alas, he got himself into a rather tawdry scrape in Hollywood 


Flag Burning and You 


Last week, by a vote of 312 to 120, the House adopted a constitutional amendment that 
would allow Congress and the states to “prohibit the physical desecration of the flag.” The 
measure must be approved by the Senate before going to the states for ratification. 


This Is How Your 
Representative Voted: 


DNV —did not vote; RU—Representative unknown 
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originally vetoed by the Pres- 
ident but since modified by 
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only a small fortune 


The Supreme Court: — 
A Principal's Best Friend —. 

Has the Supreme Court cut a deal i 
with Principal Skinner? Were he not 

a make-believe cartoon character, Bart 
Simpson’s nemesis would certainly have been 
pleased by last week's ruling that subjecting 
student athletes to random urine tests is not a 
violation of the Fourth Amendment. Indeed, 
many court decisions over the past two decades 
have brought cheer to the hearts of detention- 
happy disciplinarians: 


* DOUBLE ENTENDRES—SMIRK PRODUCING AND PUNISHABLE: 
In Bethel School District v. Fraser (1986), the court ruled 
that a student may be suspended for having delivered an 
assembly speech filled with coarse sexual innuendos (in 
this case, references to a student government candidate’s 
“firmness” and willingness to “drive hard” his point). 
*GREEN LIGHT FOR PADDLING: 

In Ingraham v. Wright (1977), the court ruled that the 
infliction of “reasonable” corporal punishment by school 
officials is not prohibited. The case involved a challenge 
to a school board’s policy of maintaining discipline by 
spanking disobedient students with a wooden paddle. 
*GREEN LIGHT FOR CENSORSHIP: 

In Hazelwood School District v. Kuhlmeier (1988), the 
court ruled that school officials may censor school 
newspaper articles if they consider the writing 
pedagogically inappropriate. The case grew out of two 
articles, one dealing with students’ experiences with 
pregnancy, the other with their feelings about 

divorcing parents. 

*HAND OVER THAT BOOK BAG, MISTER: 

In New Jersey v. T.L.O. (1985), the court ruled that 
school officials may search student belongings—in this 
instance the purse of a student who was accused of 
smoking in the bathroom—when they reasonably suspect 
an inspection will turn up evidence of a violation of 
school rules or the law. 


to leave the state 









If Wishes Were 
Market Share 


RICHARD NIXON: 
“(Japan will) accelerate 
the reduction and removal 
of its restrictions on 
trade.” 

U.S. trade deficit with 
Japan in 1970: $1.2 billion 


GERALD FORD 
“(Japan will] reduce 
tariff and other trade 
distortions.” 

1974 deficit: $1.8 billion 


JIMMY CARTER 
“ ... We're trying to force 
[the Japanese] to lower 


tariff barriers.” 
1980 deficit: $9.9 billion 


RONALD REAGAN: 
“... We've taken steps to 
stop unfair Japanese] 
practices against 
American products.” 
1987 deficit: $56.3 billion 


GEORGE BUSH: 
“The time has also come 
for Japan to be an import 


superpower.” 
1989 deficit: $49 billion 


BILL CLINTON 
“Today Japan has agreed 
that it will begin to truly 
open its auto and auto- 
parts markets to American 
companies.” 

1994 deficit: $65.6 billion 











Justice Department said it 
would not prosecute him on 
a set of charges that accused 
him of having arranged for 
lobbyists to make job offers 
to his wife in exchange for 


| official favors. 


Hubbell Sentenced 

Former Associate Attorney 
General Webster Hubbell, 
one of President Clinton’s 
closest friends and the 
highest-ranking official to 
have been toppled by the 
Whitewater investigation, was 
sentenced to 21 months in 
prison. He had pleaded guilty 
last December to mail-fraud 
and tax-evasion charges for 
having bilked his former law 
firm and clients by submitting 
inflated expenses and fees. 


Some Prank 

Air travel and mail deliveries 
throughout California were 
disrupted when the nation’s 
most notorious and elusive 
mail bomber, known as the 
Unabomber, threatened in a 
letter he sent the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle to blow up 
an unspecified airliner at Los 
Angeles International Air- 
port. Officials maintained 
tight airline and postal secu- 
rity despite a second letter 
from the Unabomber to the 
New York Times boasting 
that the threat was a hoax— 
in his words, “one last 
prank.” In yet a third com- 
munication at week's end, 
the bomber said he would 
desist from further killing at- 
tempts if the Times or Wash- 
ington Post agreed to publish 
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FIXED RATE OR ADJUSTABLE? POINTS 


OR NO POINTS? I5-YEAR OR 30? WILL 
IT TAKE YEARS TO KNOW IF YOU’VE 
PICKED THE RIGHT MORTGAGE? 

















Financing a home may be the biggest financial decision 

you'll ever make. And it involves some tough choices. 

For example, whether you choose a fixed rate or a variable 
rate depends on many factors, including how long you plan to live in 
the house. Then there are trade-offs in paying, points now versus paying, 

more over the life of your loan to reduce up-front expenses. Also, you 
may want to pledge assets for 100% financing instead of 
selling them for a down payment. 

The bottom line is you can’t afford to make any 


4 
7 


- of these decisions in a vacuum. You need a long-term 
plan that will take into consideration all your financial 
goals. Only then will you be able to select the right kind 
4 of mortgage for you. 

A Merrill Lynch Financial Consultant will help 
you map out just such a plan. And we have more ways 
to make that plan work than anyone else, including 
mortgages. The important thing is to start, and the 

time fo start is now. 


For more information, call 1-800-MERRILL, ext. 9481, 


The difference is planning. 


The difference is Merrill Lynch. 


25 Merrill Lynch 


A tradition of trust. 


Mortgages offered by Merrill Lynch Credit Corporation, 4802 Deer Lake Dr. E., 
Jacksonville, Florida 32246. Licensed Mortgage Banker NJ and NYS Banking Depts., 
Georgia and Illinois Residential Mortgage Licensee, AZ Lic. BK 10071, Real Estate 
Broker CA Dept. of Real Estate, Equal Housing Lender. 

© 1995 Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. Member SIPC, 
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his anti-industrial, antitech- 
nology manifesto. 


The Next Militia Cause? 

In a hotly disputed episode, 
Michael Hill, an Ohio militia 
member, was shot and killed 
by a local police officer out- 
side Frazeysburg. Hill had 
been pulled over late at night 
for driving a car with a home- 
made license plate bearing 
the word militia. Authorities 


| said he pulled a gun on the 





officer, but militia witnesses 
said Hill was unarmed and 
executed in cold blood. 


The Simpson Trial 

The prosecution in the O.J. 
Simpson murder trial turned 
from DNA analysis to hair- 
and-fiber evidence in an at- 
tempt to establish more links 
between Simpson and the 
killings. An FBI expert testi- 
fied that hair fragments con- 
sistent with Simpson’s hair 
were on the dark cap found at 
the crime scene and on victim 
Ronald Goldman’s shirt. 


Mubarak Evades Assassins 
Egyptian President Hosni 
Mubarak emerged unscathed 
after gunmen fired on his 
limousine in Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia, where he was at- 
tending an African summit 


| meeting. Two Ethiopian po- 


licemen and two gunmen 
were killed, and Ethiopian 
security forces reportedly 
killed three more alleged sus- 
pects in a subsequent raid. “I 


| was cool all the time,” said 


Mubarak once he was back 
on Egyptian soil. He blamed 
the leaders of neighboring 
Sudan for orchestrating the 
ambush but ruled out a retal- 
iatory attack; the Sudanese 
denied any involvement. 


Egypt, Sudan Exchange Fire 
Just one day after the attack, 
Egyptian and Sudanese 
forces traded gunfire in a 
border dispute nearly a cen- 
tury old; three soldiers from 
each side were wounded. 


| “Endless Disaster” 


A bright pink, five-story de- 
partment store in a Seoul 
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suburb collapsed, killing 
more than 100 people and in- 
juring an additional 900. 












Target: Sarajevo TV 

Bosnian Serbs fired rockets 
at Sarajevo’s television center 
and an apartment building in 
retaliation for the Bosnian 
army’s recent offensive. The 
attack accounted for five of 
the more than a dozen peo- 
ple killed in the Bosnian cap- 
ital last week. The German 
Parliament, meanwhile, vot- 
ed to order 1,000 troops and 


“Endless disaster, disaster, as 
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Major Challenger 

A member of John Major’s 
Cabinet, John Redwood, an- 
nounced that he would fight 
the British Prime Minister 
for leadership of the Conser- 
vative Party. Redwood, Sec- 
retary of State for Wales and 
a right-winger, is nicknamed 
“the Vulcan” for his cerebral 
manner. 
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suspected 


U.N. Enthusiasts 

Taiwan offered the financial- 
ly strapped United Nations 
0.44% of the country’s gross 
national product—a figure 
that would come to $1 bil- 
lion—if the U.N. would rein- 
state its membership, lost in 
1971 when the People’s Re- 
public of China gained a seat. 


ANDREW CLAY 
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BUSINESS 
Cruisin’ 
The U.S, and Japan reached 
a belated—and arguably 
lightweight—automotive 
trade agreement on 
Wednesday, mere hours 
before U.S. sanctions were 
to have been imposed on 
Japanese luxury-car imports. 
According to the pact, 
Japanese auto 
manufacturers will increase 
production in North 
America and purchase more 
U.S. car parts; Japan’s 
government will also 
encourage dealers to sell 
more American cars while 
easing regulations on the 
repair aftermarket to spur 
purchases of low-cost U.S. 
repair parts. U.S. officials 
valued total parts purchases 
as potentially worth $12.75 
billion, but Japan took care 
to explain that the figures 
were American estimates 
and nonbinding. 


HMO Money 

The trend toward managed 
health care hastened when 
United Healthcare Corp., 
the nation’s largest publicly 
traded HMO company, 
acquired the more traditional 
MetraHealth Cos. for more 
than $1.6 billion. The new 
organization, with annual 
revenues of $8 billion and 
more than 14 million 
members, will become 
America’s largest provider 
of health-care plans. 


THE ARTS & MEDIA 


The Earl of Pop? 

Michael Jackson’s new 
double album will debut at 
No. 1 on the Billboard 
charts next week, but sales 
aren't quite as thrilling as 
expected. HIStory: Past, 
Present and Future—Book 1 
sold 391,000 copies in seven 
days to rank as only the 10th 
best chart debut in history. 
The total fell far short of the 
double-album mark set by 
Guns N’ Roses, whose 
simultaneous releases in 
1991 each moved more than 
675,000 units. 














CHRONICLES 


MARRIED. PRINCESS STEPHANIE GRIMALDI, 
30, of Monaco; to DANIEL DUCRUET, 31, her 
ex-bodyguard; at the Monaco registrar's 
office. The couple have two children. 


DIED. GORDON WILSON, 67, peace activist; of 
a heart attack; in Enniskillen, Northern Ire- 
land. In 1987 Wilson’s daughter was killed 
by an R.A. bomb, and in a moving rejection 
of his country’s bloody bouts of violence 
and retribution, he publicly forgave her 
murderers. 


DIED. AL HANSEN, 67, 1960s visual artist 
who pioneered the avant-garde fusion of 
multimedia, music, homemade movies and 
staged events known as “happenings”; of a 
heart attack; in Cologne, Germany. 


DIED. LANA TURNER, 75, movie star; in Los 
Angeles. It was in her big-screen debut in 
1937 that Turner first strode across the 
screen in a form-following sweater. The 
film’s title: They Won't Forget. And they 
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TURNER IN 1946 WALTON IN 1932 


didn't. The “sweater girl” simmered through 
three decades of movies, mostly for MGM, 
which was the ideal studio for her high- 
wattage glamour. Aglow in white shorts, 
white top, white turban and acres of bare 
flesh for The Postman Always Rings Twice 
(1946), she bedazzled John Garfield into 
murder; in Johnny Eager (1942), she 
helped Robert Taylor live up to his charac- 
ter’s name. Her turn in 1957's Peyton Place 
won her an Oscar nomination. She fol- 
lowed it with a role in the real-life melo- 
drama that erupted when her daughter fa- 
tally knifed an abusive boyfriend of 
Turner's. Things went a bit better for her 
seven husbands; they merely got divorced. 


DIED. ERNEST T.S. WALTON, 91, Nobel lau- 
reate who, with car batteries, bicycle parts, 
cookie tins, glass tubing and partner Sir 
John Cockcroft, became the first scientist to 
split an atom, proving that E did indeed 
equal mc? and ushering in the hope and 
terror of the nuclear age; in Belfast. 
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Adolf Hitler: Asparagus Sucker 

In Third Reich news, TIME reported that German university 
students were disciplined for carousing during a Hitler radio broad- 
cast and, worse, making fun of his eating habits: “(The students], 
amid much loud discussion, made a distinction between the cor- 
rect way of eating asparagus and Adolf Hitler’s way.:. Instead 
of smartly biting off the tip, or cutting it off with a knife and 
conveying it to his lips with a fork, Vegetarian Hitler picks up a 
stalk of asparagus with his fingers, inserts the tip between his 


IN TIME 


Cover: Dem. 
Senator Joseph 
Taylor Robinson 
of Arkansas 


lips, sucks vigorously, frequently consuming the entire stalk. Since most thrifty, 


common Germans ... 


vindicated last week as ‘The Apotheosis of The Common Man."” 


—By Kathleen Adams, Nick Catoggio, Lina Lofaro, Michael Quinn, Jeffery C. Rubin, Alain L. Sanders and Sidney Urquhart 


eat it in exactly this fashion, Realmleader Hitler again stood 


July 15, 1935 
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WITH OUR FINANCIAL STRENGTH, YOU’LL BE GLAD 
WE’RE ON YOUR SIDE. On the tough playing field of international business, you need 
all the leverage you can get. That's why AIG's strength and stability are so important. We're one of the world’s 


strongest insurance and financial services organizations, with over $16 billion in shareholders’ equity and 








$18 billion in general insurance net loss and loss adjustment reserves. Our record of profitability is unsurpassed 
in the industry, and we hold the highest ratings from the principal rating services. The AIG Companies have the 


capacity to serve your needs through all kinds of market conditions. We're ready to throw our weight behind you. 
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The polls show he could win the presidency. 
But is he bold enough to go for the top job 
and take on the political establishment? 





By JOHN F. STACKS 


VERYWHERE HE GOES, COLIN POWELL IS BESIEGED. BICYCLE MESSENGERS 
in spandex tights stop him on the streets of Washington and urge 
him to run for President. Waiters at restaurants advise the retired 
general to aim for the White House. CEOs quietly pledge 
money should Powell decide to run. Political operatives 
of both parties would like to ignore Powell—but can't. 
“T don’t think about it a lot,” claims a senior White 
House official, before admitting, “If Powell does 
run, he will be a significant player.” Another in the White 
House is more fatalistic: “If he runs, we're dead.” Says 
William Lacy, Bob Dole’s top strategist: “If he jumped 
in the race today, he would be the principal com- 
petitor for us.” 

Everywhere he goes, Colin Powell is applaud- 
ed. In the hall in San Diego where the Re- 
publican Party will nominate its presi- 
dential candidate about a year from now, 
the crowd is instantly on its feet as 
his presence is announced and he 
bounds down to the podium. He 
speaks for 50 minutes, without notes, 
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THE DESERT STORM DEMIGOD could 
fast turn into the Hamlet of the '96 race 














taking the crowd through the cold war, 
through Korea, Vietnam, the fall of the 
Berlin Wall, Operation Desert Storm and 
the occupation of Haiti. Powell, 58, tells 
moving tales of his upbringing in Harlem 
and the South Bronx, of sitting in the Hall 
of St. Catherine in the Kremlin, where he 
heard Gorbachev declare that the cold 
war was over. And when Powell has de- 
livered his set speech, the inevitable 
question rises from the floor: “When are 
you going to announce that you re run- 
ning for President?” 

The rapt audience carefully weighs the 
well-rehearsed answer, word by word. 

“Thank you very, very much. And I’m 
very, very flattered. I’m honored and hum- 
bled. It’s a question I receive regularly, and 
I don’t know what I’m going to do with my 
life after my book is finished. The book is 
out this fall, and then I'll have to make 
some choices 

“I tell people that I’m not a profession- 
al politician. I was truly a soldier.” 

Another wave of applause washes over 
him. 

“Even after working two years in the 
West Wing, there isn’t a single one of my 
White House friends from those days who 
could tell you today whether they think I'm 
a Republican or a Democrat. That was part 
of the code I lived with. Now I’m no longer 
protected by my uniform. As I go around 
the country, I’m trying to develop a politi- 
cal philosophy, just to be a good citizen, not 
necessarily to run for office. 

‘I want to keep the option of elective 
office open because I think I should do 
that. Why close off possibilities? 1 want to 
be of some service to the nation in the fu- 
ture. I just don’t know if it will be an ap- 
pointed office, charitable work, education- 
al work 

‘I don’t find a passion for politics. | 
don't find that I have that calling for poli- 
tics. But I want to keep the option open ... 
So the only thing I could say in answer to 
your question is, ‘I don’t know if I'll ever an- 
nounce. Just watch this space. I'll be 
around somewhere in public life.” 

Clinton, Dole and millions of Ameri- 
can voters are watching the Colin Powell 
space. More than half the country says it 
wants an independent candidate for Pres- 
ident to break up the duopoly enjoyed by 
the two parties. And in a TIME/CNN poll, 
nearly a third of the voters say they would 
vote for Powell in a three-way race against 
Clinton and Dole, putting the re- 
tired general in a virtual dead  @ 
heat with the candidates ofthe 
two major parties, Moreover, £ 
the poll shows that if Powell 
were the Republican nomi- 


Se 


nee, he would edge Clinton 
by a few percentage points. In 
the Republican field, Powell is 
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PRESIDENTIAL POTENTIAL 


If the 1996 
presidential election 
were held today, 
would you vote for 
Democrat Bill 
Clinton, Republican 
Bob Dole or Colin 
Powell running as 
an Independent? 


Clinton 
33% 


27% 


W t vote Powel 


De 29% 
11% ° 


If the election were 
held today, would 
you vote for Bill 
Clinton or Bob 


If the election 
were held today, 
would you vote for 
the Democratic 
ticket of Clinton- 
Gore or a 
Republican ticket 
of Dole-Powell? 


Clinton- 


Gore 
43% 


10% 


If the election were 
held today, would 
you vote for 
Democrat Bill 


Clinton or Colin 
Powell running as a 


Republican? 
44% 


Powell 
Clinton 41% 


Dole? 
Clinton 45% 
42% 


preferred by 22% of G.o.P.-leaning voters, 
second to Dole’s 43% and well ahead of 
Pat Buchanan and Phil Gramm, each of 
whom attract only 6%. If 
Dole’s vice presidential choice, their tick- 
et would beat Clinton and Al Gore, while a 
face-off between just Clinton and Dole 
shows Clinton ahead 


Powell were 


There are four reasons why Powell could 
emerge as a major figure in the 1996 race 
e Powell himself, by disposition, inclina- 
tion and personal history, is perhaps the 
ideal candidate to seize the large ideologi- 
cal center of American politics 
@ Public discontent with the two-party sys- 
tem has been growing over the decades 
and the voters who refuse to label them 
selves Republicans or Democrats outnum 
ber either party’s loyalists. 
e The 1996 contest is quickly shaping up as 
a race between a wounded Democratic in- 
cumbent and a Republican who is 
a two-time presidential loser of 
advancing years and whose 
record is scrambling to get 
in synch with the right- 
wing fervor of his party 
Unhappiness with these 
/ options could yield ase sarch 
for a new candidate. 





Do you have a favorable or unfavorable 
impression of the following people? Not 


Favorable Untavorable Familiar 
56% 10% 29% 
SY a YR 2 
43% 33% 20% 
32% 54% 10% 
25% 41% 24% 
18% 39% 38% 
Do you think Colin 

Powell is a liberal, 


moderate or 
conservative? 


Moderate 32% 
Conservative 20% 
Liberal 9% 
Not 39% 


Colin Powell 
Bill Clinton 


Ross Perot 


If Powell were to 
run for President in 
1996, would you 
prefer that he ran 
as a Democrat, 
Republican or 
Independent? 


Independent 40% 
22% 
17% 
19% 


Democrat 


Do you think Colin 
Powell is qualified 
to be President? 


Yes 51% 


see an Independent ry, 
run for President? No 23% 
26% 


Yes 55% 
No 36% 


Would you like to 





ePerhaps most important, Powell, while 
he has not decided whether to run, is me- 
thodically positioning himself to make 
his own run for the office either as a Re- 
publican or independent, or to be the 
vice-presidential nominee on the Repub 
lican ticket 

No man in modern American political 
history has ever had a better chance to be- 
come President of the U.S. on his own 
terms, and thus to redefine the public de- 
bate in a profound and lasting way. At the 
same time, no man with such an advantage 
has seemed less driven to seize the oppor- 
tunity. This reluctance, in the jujitsu of 
American politics, is a huge plus for the 
time being. As the campaign heats up, it 
will start to become a big negative. A 
dithering Powell would become the Ham- 
let of the 1996 race, a kind of Mario Cuomo 
with medals. It’s not nice to fool with the 
political affections of the American people. 
Powell will soon have to say yes or no. Even 
if he runs as an independent, which would 
allow him to skip the primary races early 
next year, he cannot stay on the sidelines 
much longer and still build the kind of war 
chest and organization necessary for this 
campaign. There is nothing easy about be- 
coming President 
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DRAFT POWELL: Petition efforts like this one in New Hampshire have yet to draw him in 


Powell's appeal makes it less daunting. 
What exactly lies at its root? Why does 
nearly everyone who has worked with him 
sing his praises? Why is his reputation in 
the cynical, self-aggrandizing world of 
Washington nearly without blemish? “I’m 
sure he has faults,” says Charles Duncan, a 
former Secretary of Energy, who worked 
with Powell in the Carter Administration 
“but I couldn’t point to one.” Some associ 
ates have seen Powell as thin-skinned in 
the past, but they say he monitors his flaws 
carefully and is quickly “self-correcting.” 

Military figures often carry an intrinsic 
appeal as tough, decisive leaders, and 
Powell starts with that quality. He ad- 
vanced rapidly inside the Army, was the 
youngest Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and got huge credit for his organiza- 
tion of Desert Storm. But his appeal over- 
flows the confines of the armed services. 
On a photo of Powell and Ronald Reagan 
going over a document together, Reagan 
wrote, “If you say so, I know it’s all right.” 
At a press conference following the mis- 
sion to Haiti, Powell stole the show from 
former President Jimmy Carter, Senator 
Sam Nunn and President Clinton 

His performance in public is superb. 
Gerald Ford, who even as President never 





had such bearing, calls Powell “the best 
public speaker in America.” In many re- 
cent speeches, Powell has taken his audi- 
ence with him into Buckingham Palace as 
he received his honorary knighthood from 
Queen Elizabeth in a way that makes him 
seem like a regular guy but also reminds 
people of how much he has accomplished. 
In San Diego in early June, he had the au- 
dience laughing at the little indignities he 
suffers now that the full power and glory of 
being Chairman of the Joint Chiefs is no 
longer his. He tells them he can’t get his 
wife Alma to make him lunch and says, 
“One of the saddest figures in all Christen- 
dom is the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, once removed, driving around witha 
baseball cap pulled over his eyes, making 
his strategic choice as to whether it’s going 
to be McDonald's or Taco Bell.” 

“He has that rapport good politicians 
have with people,” says Paul Wolfowitz, for- 
mer Under Secretary of Defense. “A lot of 
them go through the motions very well and 
convince people that they care. Then there 
are the gifted ones who are really connect- 
ing. He does that, and I think it’s related to 
the fact that there are things he cares deeply 
about. There is an intensely human quality 
about Powell that I think is exceptional.” 
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The personal story of Colin Powell is 
exemplary. Born in Harlem and raised in 
the South Bronx, he grew up in a solid 
and supportive family, worked hard to 
move up (although not so hard in college, 
getting only average grades) and suc- 
ceeded mostly despite his race but some- 
times because of it. The Powell success 
story is reassuring to those Americans 
who want to believe that although racism 
persists, the system is not so corrupted 
by it as to prevent talented minorities 
from succeeding. 

Powell plays to that emotion in his 
speeches, talking unselfconsciously about 
“How did I deal with racism?” he 
asked rhetorically at a speech in San Anto- 
nio, Texas. “I beat it. I said, ‘I am not going 
to carry this burden of racism. I'm going to 
destroy your stereotype. I’m proud to be 
black. You carry this burden of racism, be- 
cause I’m not going to.’” He seems to be 
aware of the peculiar advantages of his 
race. In 1972, when he was plucked from a 
successful but still obscure career to be- 
come a White House Fellow, he remarked 
with knowing irony to a friend, “I was 
lucky to be born black.” 


race 


IS RACE ALSO GIVES POWELL 
license to recognize and even 
joke about the ethnic differ- 
ences in America in the face 
of both tiresome political cor- 
and = simmering 
hatred. In his San 
Diego speech he parodied a 
pompous white military officer speaking 
in empty and orotund phrases. Then he 
mimicked a black sergeant talking about 
the coming war in the Persian Gulf: “We 
gonna kick butt and go home.” Describing 
an encounter with Israeli Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin at his White House treaty 
signing with Yasser Arafat, Powell put on 
a New York Jewish accent. And he even 
worked around the edges of gay sensibili- 
ties. “Arafat ... is so taken with the mo 
ment that he starts to pull me toward him 
and hug me and give me a two-cheek kiss 
But I can only stand so much new world 
order...” The audience laughed with him. 

Powell’s views on specific political is- 
sues are not fully articulated, and most 
Americans see him largely in policy- 
neutral terms. Thus he is something of an 
empty ideological vessel into which voters 
pour their own beliefs. But in the scores of 
speeches he has given since his retire- 
ment as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, the 
message he has crafted is a brilliantly bal- 
anced mix of conservative values and a 
somewhat liberal view of the proper role 
of government 


rectness 
racial 





His most powerful theme has been the 
importance of family, of America as a big 
national family, and of reconciliation 











A General's Gallery of 
Presidential Patrons 
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THE ROAD THROUGH THE WHITE HOUSE: 1. As a White House Fellow 
in the Nixon Administration, he saw the arcane budget process up 
close and acquired a crucial ally in then Budget Director Caspar 
Weinberger. 2. He served as Reagan's National Security Adviser, 
once inspiring the President to write of him, “If you say so, | know it’s 
all right.” 3. Bush promoted him to become, at 52, the youngest ever 


among warring forces abroad and hostile 
groups at home. He repeatedly tells the 
story of a young African-American soldier 
being interviewed just before going into 
battle in Kuwait 
whether he was afraid. “He said,” Powell 
relates proudly, “‘I am not afraid. And the 
reason I’m not afraid is that I’m with my 
family.’ He looked over his shoulder at the 
other youngsters in his unit. They were 


The soldier was asked 


white and black and yellow and every col- 
or of the American mosaic. “That's my fam 
ily We take care of one another.” 

Powell leads toward his larger point 
“If we can build a spirit of family into the 
heart of an 18-year-old black private 
send him 8,000 miles away from home 
join hundreds of similar teams and have 
them believe that, can there be any ques- 
tion in your mind or in your heart that we 
have the capacity as a nation to instill that 
same sense of family, and all it entails, in 
every workplace, in every community, in 
every school In every home back here in 
America?” 

He draws the contrast 
and that of 
“There's a lot of shouting and screaming 
going on in our political system. But we 
have to keep our lives on certain funda- 


between his 


message other politicians 


mental principles, and one of those is that 
America is a family ... We've got to start re- 
membering that no member of our family 
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should be satisfied if any member of our 
American family is suffering or in need and 
we can do something about it 

“We've got 
what a family means, what giving to your 


to teach our youngsters 
community means, what raising good chil 
dren means. We've got to restore a sense of 
shame to our society. Nothing seems to 
shame us or outrage us anymore. We look 
at our television sets and see all kinds of 
trash, and we allow it to come into our 
homes. We're not ashamed of it anymore.” 
But just how, either as candidate or Presi- 
dent, he would bring about such results he 
doesn’t say 

Powell 
fashioned, conservative social values—he 
is against sending women into combat, 
and fought against letting gays serve open- 
ly in the military. But he is adding specific 
and fairly centrist views on other hot- 
button issues. He is basically pro-choice 
against the proposed flag-burning amend- 
ment and a supporter of Medicare, which 
helped him care for both his parents in 
their final years. On affirmative action he 
makes a nuanced distinction. While he is 
against programs that give advantages to 
people who no longer need them, he 
that that 
“racism has unfortunately an in- 
grained part of our society for a couple of 
hundred years,” 


carries a basic set of old 


supports programs recognize 


been 
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Unlike politicians with long and de- 
tailed records, Powell has not had to vote 
yes or no, not had to enunciate positions in 
sufficient detail to stand up to real scruti- 
ny and tough debate. He thus runs the risk 
of seeming naive and unknowing when 
the public debate sharpens 

Yet the details of his positions may be 
less decisive than the overall presence he 
projects. Says Democratic pollster Peter 
Hart 
got problems with him on this or that is- 


“Voting for a legislator, we say, ‘I’ve 


sue.’ But voting for a President, we 
“What kind of a leader will this person be? 
Do I trust this person? Does he have the 
toughness to govern?’” 

In other words, does he have the force 
of will to propel himself into the main are- 
na of national politics and the steeliness to 
be a good President? Even though Powell 


Say, 


spent his life as a warrior, he never looked 
for fights. His success was as a bureaucrat 
anda very careful one at that. “Powell is not 
an innovator,” says a four-star general who 
He is a wonderful man, 


but he is a solid, dependable, reliable tin- 


served with him 


kerer at the margins.” 

Many critics cite Powell’s reluctance 
to go to war against Iraq and his agree- 
ment to end the war before Saddam Hus- 
sein and his army were wiped out. As 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, Powell had 
the chance to fundamentally reshape the 


Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
position from which he directed the Gulf 
War. 4. Under Clinton, critics say he verged 
on insubordination for failing to back a plan 
opening the military to gays. 5. He starred 
in the Carter-led peace mission to Haiti. 





armed forces for its post-cold war role. In- 
stead he produced a timid and unimagina 
tive plan that trimmed but did not reform 
the military. Yet he is a skillful facilitator 
and is seen as “an honest broker who can 
get things done.” This does not make him 
a general in the mold of Eisenhower. But 
even the four-star general who calls Pow- 
ell a tinkerer concludes that “I would vote 
for him if he runs.” 

But before voters can pass judgment 
on those issues, the immediate question is 


) 


How can Powell enter the presidential race: 


HE CURRENT DYNAMIC OF TWO- 
party politics in America has 
forced candidates for both the 
Republican and the Democrat- 
ic nominations to play heavily 
to their 
which are, respectively 


core constituencies 
more 

conservative and more liberal 
than the electorate at large 


activists who vote most reliably in the pri 


These are the 


maries. Bob Dole, for example, veers in- 
creasingly rightward to bolster his support 
among the Christian right. Bill Clinton 
despite his recent decision to back a bal 
anced budget, has worked hard to please 
leftish groups like labor, the National Or- 
ganization for Women and environmen- 





talists to make sure he would not be chal 
lenged from the left for the nomination 


But the tension between attempting to be 
a general-election centrist and a primary- 
campaigning liberal has added to Clinton's 
image as chronic waffler. A similar tension 
will also make Dole try to retreat from his 
recent rightward tilt if he is nominated 
and has to campaign against Clinton 

The pull of the more activist wings of 
each party has left both parties incapable 
of finding and holding the political center 
At one point George Bush had a 91% ap- 
proval rating, but he still lost the presi- 
dency. Bill Clinton became President 
without a majority in 1992, and then his 
party suffered historic losses in the 1994 
elections. The Republicans in Congress, 
only 7% months after their landslide victo 
ry, are now supported by only 34% of the 
public on their handling of budget issues 
in the TIME/CNN poll. Observes Powell 
“The American people are channel surf- 
ing. And you're going to channel surf in 
96, "98, 2000, until you find something 
you like.” 

While political experts have been pre- 
dicting a profound political realign- _. 
ment to replace the New Deal y 
consensus that lasted two gen- 
erations, what exists today is 
closer to a dealignment, with 
shifting allegiances and only 
loose party identification. It 
is in that context that a Pow- 





ell candidacy could be most powerful 

Many of the centrist Democrats who 
backed Clinton in 1992, and whose ideas 
and policies let him escape the lethal tag of 
“liberal” in that campaign, are disappoint 
ed with Clinton’s failure to lead in that di 
rection. The however, is not 
likely to be challenged from within his own 
party, leaving some centrists hoping for an 
other candidate 

Meanwhile, many Republicans can't 


President, 


stomach the extent to which the agenda of 
the Christian right has become the agen 
da of the Republican Party. Thus some of 
Powell’s friends and supporters argue 
that he should run as a Republican. Al 
though the best G.o.P. operatives have al- 
ready signed on with other candidates 
who have raised tens of millions of dollars 
Dole has not caught fire, and 
Republicans who back him publicly are 
“for Dole for now 
Powell booster. New Hampshire permits 


many 
in the words of one 


independents—more than 30% of the 
O.P. primary 
and Powell could draw enough of 
them to upset calculations of 
victory based on likely Re- 
publican Other 
states, including Georgia 
Texas, Massachusetts, Ten- 
Illinois, Michigan 
Ohio 


electorate—to vote in the G 


voters. 


nessee 


: and have primaries 
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where non-Republicans can 
vote, and to Powell backers, 
his strong showing in those 
states will convince party 
faithful that he in some ways is 
just like Ike: not conservative 
enough for their tastes but power- 
ful enough to beat Bill Clinton. This 
scenario has two weaknesses. First, most 
Republicans think they can beat Bill Clin- 
ton without Colin Powell and could turn 
on Powell like a virus. Second, to give up 
his happily settled life to contest the 
G.O.P. nomination, Powell will have to see 
Dole’s juggernaut falter—and falter by 
autumn if Powell is to have enough time 
to organize. 

At the least, Powell enthusiasts say, 
the general could easily come second in a 
bunch of primaries and assemble enough 
delegates to be a bargaining force at the 
convention. But that would probably get 
him the vice-presidential nomination, 
and he may well get that without doing 
anything. 

The Dole campaign has discussed the 
vice presidency with Powell’s friends. A 
Dole-Powell ticket could be bad news for 
Bill Clinton, because of the general’s pop- 
ularity and because Powell would proba- 
bly attract significant numbers of black 
votes in crucial states where Clinton will 
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Without it, her husband of 32 years won't run 
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need to win. Powell would 
be the perfect vice-presi- 
dential candidate for any 
Republican nominee. The 
trouble is that he would be 
only that: Vice President. And 
Powell himself has doubts about 
taking that job. 

Perhaps the more plausible route to a 
Powell presidency would be through an in- 
dependent candidacy, running right in the 
middle of the American ideological spec- 
trum, without the taint of party politics, as 
a military leader with his own ideas and 
with a government of national reconcilia- 
tion composed of talented people from 
both parties. 

This course obviously has some allure 
for Powell and his friends. He dismisses 
much of the Democratic Party’s politics as 
brain dead and thinks the Republican right 
is too extreme on many social issues. The 
experience of Ross Perot in 1992 is not lost 
on them either. That so flawed a candidate 
as Perot could get on the ballot in 50 states 
and gather 19% of the national vote, having 
quit the race once when he was nearly tied 
with Bush and Clinton, is seen as proof that 
an independent race is not just a fantasy. 

But not easy either. Perot spent more 
than $60 million of his own money on his 
race for the presidency. He had tens of 
thousands of volunteers 
collecting more than 
1.5 million signatures 
across the land. Powell's 
friends assert blandly 
that “money would be 
no problem.” One for- 
mer Pentagon official 
who now works in cor- 
porate America boasts, 
“I could raise $50 mil- 
lion in one month just 
from the ceos I know.” 
Says another supporter: 
“There'd be 
about people sending in 
nickels, dimes and quar- 
ters just to help out, but 
you'll get all the big 
money you want to get.” 
If Powell ran as a gen- 
uine independent, he 
would not receive fed- 
eral campaign funds 
and would thus have to 
raise tens of millions 
of dollars to compete 
evenly with the major- 
party nominees. 

Building an organi- 
zation would be even 
harder than raising the 
money. Yet the Perot ex- 
perience is an instruc- 
tion manual. Perot said 


stories 









he’d run if drafted, which kicked off a huge 
volunteer effort that he did not join until 
later, Despite a recent decision not to cre- 
ate a formal political party, Perot’s United 
We Stand America is still very active. Oth- 
er Perot alumni have split off who would 
find a Powell candidacy appealing and 
would lend expertise and manpower. And 
the experience of less impressive indepen- 
dent candidates suggests that ballot access 
is not an insurmountable problem. George 
Wallace in 1968 and John Anderson in 
1980 bolted from their parties late in the 
game and managed to be on every state’s 
ballot. Lenora Fulani did the same in 1988, 
running on the utterly obscure New Al- 
liance ticket. 

There are already several “Draft Pow- 
ell” organizations in the field, operating 
without his blessing or his opposition. But 
their level of intensity does not put one in 
mind of Desert Storm. There are two com- 
mittees registered with the Federal Elec- 
tion Commission, one based in California 
and one in suburban Washington. Andrew 
DiMarco, a California lawyer, calls his out- 
fit the Draft Committee for Colin Powell's 
Army. So far he’s collected 13,400 
signatures urging Powell to run, but his dri- 
ve is going into low gear until Powell gives 
some clearer sign of his intentions. The oth- 
er committee is the Exploratory Draft Col- 
in Powell for President Committee, led by a 
group of black Republicans. They have sent 
a letter to Powell urging him to run, ap- 
pointed regional and state coordinators and 
printed bumper stickers and buttons, and 
they vow to collect 20,000 signatures per 
state by the end of the summer. 

Both these groups are predominantly 
Republican, as is a third organization run 
by Charles Kelly, a retired Washington 
banker and former minor official in the 
Eisenhower Administration. His main ef- 
fort is to talk to business friends about giv- 
ing money to a Powell campaign, to preach 
the Powell gospel to influential Republi- 
cans and to organize a shadow national 
committee. None of this is big league 
enough to represent a real political force, 
but that’s not surprising given that they 
have no real candidate to support—yet. 

Powell is treating the presidential op- 
tion with the same methodical attention he 
has given most endeavors. He is thinking 
long and hard about his options and about 
the likely consequences of his actions, 
meeting with a pair of close friends, former 
Reagan White House chief of staff Kenneth 
Duberstein and former Assistant Secretary 
of Defense Richard Armitage. They had 
their last skull session on May 24, when 
Powell provided a tasty take-out lunch 
from Chicken-Out, a step up from the 
greasy grocery-chain fare he had served at 
their previous meeting. With each public 
outing on the lecture circuit, he fills in 
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POWELL’S TO! 


more blanks in his agenda of political posi- 
tions. And while his book, to be published 
in September and for which he reportedly 
received a $6 million advance, was origi- 
nally planned to end with his retirement as 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, he has added 
a new last chapter about his views on the 
major issues of the day. 


E IS ALSO PREPARING FOR HIS 
book tour, which will begin in 
mid-September and will take 
him to 20 cities across the na- 
tion. The first event in that 
launch will be a television in- 
terview with Barbara Wal- 
ters. For that appearance, 
Powell went to Jamaica to get some TV 
footage of the land his parents left to come 
to America. When the book tour and its at- 
tendant publicity are over in late October, 
Powell will no longer be a blank political 
slate. And at that moment, he will read the 
polls again to see whether the fuller picture 
of Colin Powell has diminished or en- 
hanced his political attractiveness. 

Will he then roll the dice? He is 
certainly not saying now. Neither is anyone 
close to him. Powell and his friends agree 
that one important vote will come from 
Alma, the general's wife of 32 years. What 
is her verdict? “Alma’s not opining,” says a 
Powell friend. “But her name isn’t Sher- 
man.” If elected, she will serve 
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And Powell himself? His reluctance is 
deep and his indecision is real. He is flat- 
tered by the attention and not unaware of 
the role a black candidate—and a black 
President—could play in America. But he 
does not feel compelled to run either as a 
role model for African Americans or to 
demonstrate to whites that blacks can 
make good leaders. 

The core of the problem for Colin Pow- 
ell is that no matter which course his candi- 
dacy would take, either as a Republican 
challenging the party’s titular leaders and 
current front runner—or as an independent, 
the very act of his running would disrupt the 
settled pattern of American politics. 

Intellectually, Powell can argue both 
the positive and negative aspects of such 
disruption. A black President could become 
a major healer of the racial divisions that 
plague this country. A true centrist could 
form a governing coalition that could bring 
stability and end the “channel surfing” that 
has marked recent elections. A strong 
leader elected largely on his own terms, 
without obligations to interest groups, 
could define a new course for America, at 
home and abroad, for the next generation. 

On the other hand, a Powell candida- 
cy could finish off the staggering Democ- 
ratic Party. As either a Republican nomi- 
nee or an independent candidate, he 
would attract a substantial number of 
black votes taking away the most reliable 
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core of the party’s electoral support and 
vacuuming up votes Clinton needs if he is 
to win in 1996. 

And how could a nonparty President 
actually govern? It is likely both parties in 
Congress would be plenty angry with 
President Powell for having broken up 
their games. Would there be a prolifera- 
tion of parties, turning American democ- 
racy into a version of Italy's fractured, 
shifting coalition style? Friends counter 
that Powell could form a bipartisan gov- 
ernment of national reconciliation. But he 
has known many Third World coup lead- 
ers who say they have taken power to 
achieve national reconciliation. 

Powell, by his own admission, has al- 
ways been a supremely cautious calculator 
of risks and rewards. He succeeded as a 
political general by knowing where the 
boundaries were, knowing what was pos- 
sible and what was not. There is nothing 
in the life of Colin Powell to suggest he 
would be the man to toss a grenade into 
the entrenched positions of American pol- 
itics. On the other hand, Powell has 
bounded up the career ladder two and 
three steps at a time. He is a very deter- 
mined man. 

Meanwhile, he is thinking, calculat- 
ing, weighing his choices. And he’s talking 
to Alma. | —Reported by Laurence |. Barrett, 
Jeffrey H. Birnbaum, J.F.0. McAllister and Mark 
Thompson/Washington 
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To make it feel more solid than other luxury cars, the sides of the Millenia are 


stamped from single pieces, not welded from smaller ones. The result is a fit so precise, 
body panel seams are 20% tighter than on a Mercedes C280. 

Under the hood, the Millenia S has a unique, high-output V6, up to 80% more 
powerful than ordinary engines of comparable size. And though it makes the Millenia S$ 
faster from O to 60 than the V8-powered BMW 530i, it actually burns less fuel.* 

To protect its passengers, the Millenia meets global safety requirements through 
1997. Naturally, dual air bags, anti-lock brakes and front-wheel drive are standard. 
And for everyday peace of mind, the Millenia comes with a 36-month /50,000- mile 
warranty and 24-hour Emergency Roadside Assistance .** 

The Mazda Millenia. Starting at just $27,325, one place we’re sure you won't 
mind settling for less. For a free brochure, call 1-800-639-1000. maZzDa 

IT JUST FEELS RIGHT’ 


sed on results of tests conducted by Automotive Marketing Consultants, Inc., and certified by the United States Auto Club. Models tested with automatic 
on. * Millenia S EPA estimated 28 mpg highway/20 mpg city. **See dealer for details on limited warranty and Roadside Assistance programs. t$27,325 MSRP for 
vith cloth trim. $33,395 MSRP for Millenia S shown. Taxes, license, freight, options, dealer charges extra. Actual prices set by dealer. ©1995 Mazda Motor of America, inc 





THE POLITICAL INTEREST 


Michael Kramer 


Clintons Troops Turn Away 


HEN A PRODUCT PROVES DEFECTIVE, SMART MAN- 

ufacturers either recall and fix it or abandon it en- 

tirely in favor of something new. When the prod- 

uct in question is a President, the remedy is 
similar but the course is vastly more complicated. And that’s 
the problem confronting the centrist Democrats largely re- 
sponsible for electing Bill Clinton in 1992. 

The White House is having an anxiety attack at the 
prospect of a liberal challenge from Jesse Jackson, but a po- 
tentially more dangerous threat may come from the Demo- 
cratic Leadership Council, the group of moderate Democrats 
formed in 1985. Clinton helped found the organization, 
chaired it before resigning to run in 1992 and sold himself to 
the nation on the basis of the ideas 
developed by the council’s think 
tank, the Progressive Policy Insti- 
tute (pp1). Clinton had defined the 
DLC’s task as creating “a new mid- 
dle ground of thinking on which 
someone can not only run for Pres- 
ident but actually be elected.” 

Having accomplished that goal, 
Clinton has wandered. “Since his 
election,” says DLC president Al 
From, “the President's campaign 
agenda hasn't been his first priori- 
ty.” A repeat of that performance is 
what many centrist boosters worry 
about most. Clinton’s latest moves 
to the center, like his recent bal- 
anced-budget proposal, are viewed 
by the DLC as mere electoral tactics 
that may signify nothing at all about 
a second term’s direction. “In °92 
our ideas captured the country but 
not the party,” says William Gal- 
ston, who resigned recently as a 
White House aide to help develop what From calls a “third 
way.” Since then, adds Galston, the tension within the Ad- 
ministration “has involved accommodating the liberal ten- 
dencies that still dominate the party and the centrist views the 
President ran on.” That confusion is exactly what could doom 
Clinton, since many Americans still wonder what the Presi- 
dent really believes in and what he will fight for. 

The centrists don’t want to go down with him. Explains 
Elaine Kamarck, a former ppt fellow currently working for 
Vice President Gore: “The DLC worries about dying off if the 
President's defeated. The battle for the party’s soul will con- 
tinue even if he wins. But if he loses, the liberals will claim 
that the DLC’s centrist views were responsible and should be 
tossed aside entirely. The counterargument will be that just 
because the messenger proved imperfect, doesn’t mean the 
message itself should be junked.” 

Fearful that such a distinction would be lost in the blame 
game following Clinton’s forced retirement, those who 
helped elect him are preparing to distance themselves while 
they still have the chance. “We’re out to push the intellectu- 
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al envelope,” says the ppi’s Rob Shapiro, who is working on 
a “radical” series of issue alternatives that could “unyoke” the 
centrists from their President. A full-fledged manifesto is 
due this fall, and if, as currently planned, it includes ideas like 
privatizing Social Security, it’s unlikely that Clinton will have 
the nerve to sign on. At that point, says Galston, the group's 
new prescriptions will “be there for anyone to embrace.” 

Anyone? Even a third-party candidate like, say, Colin 
Powell, who'd probably be as leery as anyone else about the 
notion of privatizing Social Security? “Maybe,” says Michael 
Steinhardt, the hedge-fund guru who chairs the Progressive 
Foundation, which will publish the manifesto. Steinhardt is 
one of about two dozen wealthy Democrats behind the proj- 
ect, a roster that includes enter- 
tainment mogul Barry Diller; in- 
vestment bankers Steve Rattner, 
Felix Rohatyn and Barrie Wig- 
more; and entrepreneurs Mitch 
Hart, who started Electronic Data 
Systems with Ross Perot, and 
Sandy Robertson, who assembled 
much of the California support so 
vital to Clinton’s ’92 drive. 

Most of these bankrollers are 
backing Clinton, says Steinhardt, 
who identifies himself, Diller and 
Hart as the three most willing to 
walk away from Clinton right now. 
“Precisely because we could be 
washed out in a Clinton loss, | hope 
our ‘third way’ leads to a third par- 
ty,” says Steinhardt. “That's a ticket 
to irrelevance,” Rattner retorts. 
“We should stick with Clinton as 
we try to remake the party.” “But 
why support someone who's 
conned you?” asks Diller. 

Al From himself embodies John Maynard Keynes’ warn- 
ing that the real difficulty in changing any enterprise lies not in 
developing new ideas but in escaping from old ones. “The 
problem for us and him,” says From, “is that Clinton promised 
to be different. He’s been that a bit, but the whole is less than 
the sum of the parts. The fundamental change he pledged has- 
n't come. We've been consistent in articulating the ideas he 
won on, but he hasn’t been consistent in advancing them. We 
were at this before Clinton, and we'll be at it after he’s gone, be- 
cause a long-term majority will never be created around the in- 
terests represented by Jesse and the labor unions. Most people 
are politically homeless now. They're our target. We'll work to 
get Clinton to pursue us, but we're damn sure going to make it 
hard for him to catch us.” 

Which means what? “Al feels a loyalty to Clinton because 
he feels responsible for electing him,” says Steinhardt. “But 
what we're planning is bigger than some psychological thing. 
We'll just have to see if Clinton buys our new stuff. If not, and 
someone else takes it on, then we'll probably fracture.” Then 
Clinton will have even more trouble than he has already. 
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Murderer’s Manifesto 


Threatening more attacks, Unabomber issues a screed against technology 


By JOHN ELSON 


AS THE TECHNOLOGY-HATING, 

mail-bombing murderer known 

as Unabomber (or Unabomb) got 

so talkative that he may give him- 

self away? That was one tantaliz- 

ing question raised last week by a 
bizarre blizzard of communications from 
the nation’s most wanted serial killer, 
which made him almost as visible as if he 
had publicly emerged from his presumed 
home in Northern California. 

Unabomber is the self-styled anarchist 
who since 1978 has planted or mailed 16 
package bombs that have killed three and 
wounded 23. Many of the victims were 
associated with universities or airlines, 
whence his name. Last week’s first missive 
was an unsigned typewritten letter that ar- 
rived at the San Francisco Chronicle on 
Tuesday. Its contents were terse, unam- 
biguous and bloodcurdling. “WARNING: the 
terrorist group F.C., called Unabomber by 
the FBI, is planning to blow up an airliner 
out of Los Angeles International Airport 
sometime during the next six days.” To es- 
tablish his credentials, the letter’s author 
cited the first two numbers—55—of a nine- 
digit code Unabomber had earlier given 
to editors of the New York Times so that 
they would know they were in touch with 
the real killer and not a 
wannabe. 

The day after the 
Chronicle received its 
threat, an anonymous 
letter to the Times seem- 
ed to call the whole 
thing off. “Since the 
public has such a short 
memory,” this message read, “we decided 
to play one last prank to remind them who 
we are. But no, we haven't tried to plant a 
bomb on an airline (recently).” 

Prank or not, authorities took no 
chances. The Federal Aviation Authority 
imposed strict security measures at Cali- 
fornia’s major airports. At Los Angeles 
International Airport, for example, out- 
bound passengers were required to show 
identification at every stage of the de- 
parture process, from curbside baggage 
check-in to final boarding. The Postal Ser- 
vice announced that it would not accept 
any first-class mail in California that 
weighed more than three-fourths of a 
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pound. Jitters were everywhere. A lawyer 
on a United Airlines flight from San Fran- 
cisco was briefly interrogated by the FBI 
because he bore a passing resemblance to 
a composite sketch of Unabomber and had 
been “acting suspicious,” which appeared 
to mean wearing sunglasses throughout 
the flight. 

The Unabomber’s epistolary master- 
work was almost lit- 
erally a blockbuster. 
The New York Times, 
Washington Post and 
Penthouse magazine 
all received copies of 
a single-spaced, type- 
written manuscript, 
56 pages and 35,000 
words long, titled In- 
dustrial Society and Its 
Future. This rambling 
manifesto, whose au- 
thenticity was quickly 
certified by the FBI, 
was essentially an indictment of a corrupt 
technocracy that, Unabomber charged, was 
crushing human freedom at the behest of 
a mysterious corporate and governmental 
élite. In April, Unabomber said he would 
end his killing spree if TIME, Newsweek 
or the New York Times would publish a 
lengthy article telling his story. (So far, 


“In order to 


of making a 


neither newsmagazine has received one.) 
In letters accompanying the manuscripts 
last week, Unabomber said the bombing 
would stop if the Times or Post would 
print the manifesto and three follow-up 
documents. 

Unabomber also sent a letter but no 
manuscript to Scientific American. It was a 
critique of a story about particle accelera- 
tors, so innocuous that staff members ini- 
tially failed to twig to its authorship. The 
letter with Penthouse’s manuscript, by con- 
trast, contained one menacing and macabre 
touch. Since Penthouse less “re- 
spectable” than the other publications, “we 
promise to desist permanently from terror- 


was 
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ism, EXCEPT that we reserve the right to 
plant one (and only one) bomb intended 
to kill, AFTER our manuscript has been 
published.” Bob Guccione, the magazine's 
headline-happy publisher, volunteered a 
page to Unabomber for a monthly column 
if he would stop the rampage. 

The Unabomber’s manuscript, to judge 
from the Times and Post stories, is a farrago 
of Luddite venom em- 
> bracing politics, his- 
tory, science and soci- 
ology. It blames many 
of the world’s present- 
day problems on the 
industrial revolution and 
forecasts an Orwellian 
future, in which help- 
less humans are con- 
trolled by computers. 
Unabomber thus ad- 
vocates a violent rebel- 
lion against technolog- 
ical society as the only 
way to restore what he calls “wild nature.” 

In the accompanying letters, Una- 
bomber gave a one-word response to 
questions about his motive. “The answer 
is simple: anger.” He also chided the FBI 
for being “surprisingly incompetent” and 
denied that an April mail bomb, which 
killed a lobbyist for California’s timber 
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industry, had been triggered by the ter- 
rorist bombing in Oklahoma City. “We 
strongly deplore the kind of indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter that occurred in the Okla- 
homa City event,” read Unabomber’s let- 
ter to the Times—blithely sidestepping the 
fact that last week’s threat to blow up a 
passenger plane is perhaps the ultimate 
indiscrimination. 

Unabomber gave the Post and the 
Times three months to decide whether 
they would publish his manifesto. At 
week's end publishers of both papers de- 
clared they were still weighing their op- 
tions. The Times and the Post, and Pent- 
house as well, face something of an ethical 





WARY WATCHERS: With the mood at airports jittery, police at Los Angeles International eye some unattended luggage 


dilemma. If they publish, they will be ac- 
ceding to the demands of a mass murderer 
who may well raise the ante by demanding 
more space for more manifestos. And they 
may also be inviting copycat behavior by 
other lethal social critics. If the publica- 
tions say no, they could be seen by the pub 
lic as accomplices to murder if Unabomber 
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whereabouts of the elusive killer. Noth 
ing so far, though, has changed their pro 
file of Unabomber as a single white male, 
probably in his early 40s, with at least a 
high school education and some experi- 
ence, even if indirect, with higher learn- 
ing. Although Unabomber claims to be- 
long to an anarchist group called F.C., he 


suddenly become so vocal? Why is a mur- 
derer who carefully targeted his victims by 
name and occupation now issuing blanket 
threats? Despite Unabomber’s disdain for 
the Oklahoma City “incident,” some ex 
perts, including Bertram, believe that the 
bomber feels upstaged by public interest in 
that case. No longer is he America’s most 


ge before the public with some chance 
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carries out his threat. “Why should a trust 
ing relationship be established with an in 
dividual who has shown total contempt for 
human life?” asks Everette Dennis of Co- 
lumbia University’s Freedom Forum Me- 
dia Studies Center. 

Meanwhile the Fsi, Postal Service 
and Bureau of Alcohol, 
Firearms have beefed up their 150-mem 
ber, San Francisco-based, Unabomber 
task force. In Washington and New York 
City, experts have examined the manu 
scripts and letters for clues 


Tobacco and 


a giveaway 
mistake like a fingerprint, the indenta- 
tion of a phone number on a package 

that would provide the identity and 


appears to be a loner and a neat freak 
whose deadly packages are constructed 
with care, even though some clements are 
homemade 

“He's probably very, very careful,” says 
retired FBI agent Louis Bertram, a former 
member of the Unabomber squad. “He’s not 
likely to drink a lot. He drives so that he 
won't get traffic tickets or put himself in a 
position to get arrested.” John Douglas, the 
ex-FBI agent who developed the bureau's 
serial-killer profiling technique, sees Un 
abomber as a hate-fueled obsessive, possibly 
abused as a child, who uses his ideology as a 
cover for his will to dominate 

Why, then, has this reclusive assassin 
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notorious murder suspect, and that offends 
his sense of pride and professionalism 
risk for 
criminals who feel superior to their hunt 


rhere is, of course, a hubristic 


ers: cockiness can breed carelessness. Now 
that Unabomber has threatened so many 
more possible victims, including millions 
of airline passengers, there are a lot more 
people on the lookout for him. Tips on 
where he might be are pouring in to the 
FBI. This would-be savior of the misruled 
multitudes has now become an enemy of 
the people Reported by 
David S. Jackson/San Francisco, Jenifer Mattos 
and David Seideman/New York and Elaine Shannon/ 
Washington 
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The Runner Stumbles 


How a symbol of hope for downtrodden Newark 
became suspected of old-fashioned corruption 


By JOHN MOODY NEWARK 


HE FRIENDS AND 

Newark mayor Sharpe James can 

agree on one thing about him: he 

knows how to toss a mean birthday 
party. The annual shindigs in honor of 
Hizzoner are renowned for the open bar, 
catered buffet and Vegas-caliber pizazz. 
On one occasion, the glad- 
handing Democratic politician 
glided dramatically into the dark- 
ened room at the wheel of a vin- 
tage sports car. Another time he 
motored across a bed of ice on a 
growling snowmobile. At $200 a 
seat, or $500 during re-election 
years, the admission price was 
considered cheap because it also 
bought a few private words with 
the most powerful man in New 
Jersey’s largest city. 

The mayor indulged in a 
59th birthday tribute earlier this 
year, but attendance was so low 
that some tables had to be re- 
moved. Even the guest of honor 
was subdued. “He looked like 
he was going through the mo- 
tions, that’s all,” said one of the 
partygoers. “It reminded me 
more of a wake.” 

After nine brilliant years in 
office, during which he won 
plaudits as cheerleader-in-chief 
of this rusted industrial city on 
the Passaic River, James could be 
headed for a crash landing. The 
former high school track star, po- 
litically surefooted for 20 years, is 
trying to outrun an intensifying federal 
probe into his fund-raising tactics and his 
free-spending life-style. U.S. Attorney 
Faith Hochberg has peppered the mayor, 
his city hall subordinates and supporters 
with more than 100 subpoenas. 

The investigation focuses on how the 
mayor and the Sharpe James Civie Asso- 
ciation spent an estimated $3 million 
from nearly a decade of fund-raising ac- 
tivities, and on a series of bank loans the 
mayor received. If the admission fees for 
James’ birthday parties and other events 
had been spent for political campaigning, 
James would have been legally bound to 
report them to the state election authori- 
ties. If, as James claims, they went to 
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charitable causes, the mayor has another 
kind of explaining to do. Since 1986, when 
he was first elected mayor, James has 
bought a $160,000 yacht and a $300,000 
beach house. He also bought and sold 
parcels of Newark real estate while put- 
ting two children through college. 

James denies any wrongdoing, claim- 
ing he has merely enjoyed the fruits of wise 





LOSING FRIENDS: James, whose spending and fund raising are 
under scrutiny, may be heading for a crash after a hopeful start 


financial investments. He insists that if he 
were a white politician, he would not be 
under investigation. This week he must re 
spond to a 27-count complaint issued by 
the New Jersey Election Law Enforcement 
Commission. The panel charges that James 
failed to report on disbursements from his 
political war chest, and it has recommend- 
ed fines of $44,000. “What's going on here 
is like a feudal system between lords and 
vassals.” says Essex County Executive James 
Treffinger. “It’s Jefferson’s worst night- 
mare of what can happen in a democracy.” 

When James ousted 16-year incum- 
bent Kenneth Gibson in 1986, the new 
mayor radiated hope for a city still scarred 
by the 1967 race riot that killed 26 people 
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and left the city a wasteland of empty, 
brick-strewn lots. His natural charisma 
bridged social strata. One morning he 
suavely persuaded a company’s executives 
to remain in Newark, then spied a home- 
less man on the street. “He bought the guy 
lunch, gave him a pep talk and told him to 
clean up and report for work at the sanita- 
tion department,” recalls a subordinate. 

Since taking office, the mayor has 
broken ground for the $165 million New 
Jersey Performing Arts Center, which is 
scheduled to open in 1997. He has gota su- 
permarket chain to agree to open a store in 
the crime-ridden central ward and has 
promoted the construction of affordable 
housing, including the widely admired 
low-rise Society Hill development. 

But Newark is still in desperate shape. 
Breweries, chemical companies 
and small industries that once 
produced everything from zip- 
3 pers to pillows have fled. Car 
> theft is so common that police no 

longer respond the same day to 
reports of missing vehicles. 
Against that reality, ques- 
tions about his wealth have cost 
James the support that won him 
unopposed re-election in 1990 
and a third-term landslide last 
year. Contributors to his civic as- 
sociation clearly thought their 
dollars would buy influence. Says 
one veteran partygoer who now 
opposes the mayor: “I figured it 
would be used to support Sharpe 
and other candidates that he 
wanted to see elected. And I fig- 
ured that in return for contribut- 
ing, the doors of city hall would be 
open to me when I needed help.” 
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James, who declined to be 
interviewed, has said the pro- 
ceeds were used for charitable 
activities such as distributing 
Christmas baskets and turkeys in 
poor neighborhoods. But bank 
records obtained by the state 
election commission show that 
since 1988, checks drawn on the account of 
the Sharpe James Civic Association were 
used to funnel hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to the Committee to Re-elect 
Sharpe James. 

The once garrulous James now keeps 
a low profile. He seldom appears at his of- 
fice, which he fears is bugged. Earlier this 
year, he turned up at a dedication cere- 
mony only after a police officer had in- 
spected the site and found no journalists 
in attendance. When he does show up for 
work, James, like anyone who hopes to see 
him, must pass through a guarded base- 
ment-level entrance. The main doors of 
the 90-year-old Beaux Arts-style city hall 
are kept padlocked and chained. a 
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@ POLITICS 


Outfoxing the Right 


Moderates recapture a handful of school boards by 
publicizing the obsessions of ultraconservatives 


By JILL SMOLOWE 


HEN ATTORNEY JACK BRYANT AND 

his wife began scouting the sub- 

urbs around Austin, Texas, in 

1988, they wanted the best schools 
for their two sons. Eventually, they settled 
in Round Rock, a predominantly white, 
professional town whose system, Bryant 
says, “gave us the best bang for our buck.” 
But in Bryant’s view, that changed two 
years ago after Christian conservatives 
gained control of the school board and 
tied up meetings with debates over ban- 
ning Maya Angelou’s memoir, J Know 
Why the Caged Bird Sings, which some 
members described as pornographic. A 
dismayed Bryant convened a group of 
parents around his kitchen table and 
launched Advocates for Public Schools. In 
the past two elections, the group has 
helped elect a new back-to-basics majori- 
ty that has pushed for granting individual 
schools greater autonomy. 

Round Rock is just one of 13 Texas 
school districts where moderates have pre- 
vailed over religious-right candidates in re- 
cent elections. And the rout of ultra- 
conservatives in Texas mirrors the results of 
school-board elections last November in 
two key districts in California and Florida. 
While there is little evidence so far that the 
movement is spreading fast throughout 
America’s 15,025 school boards, there are 





signs that moderates, many of whom stayed 
home when the first wave of ultraconserva- 
tives marched into office three years ago, 
are now mobilizing themselves. “If you 
have a really active group [of moderate par- 
ents],” says Matt Freeman of People for the 
American Way, a liberal activist organiza- 
tion, “you can often beat these guys.” 

In Texas, California and Florida, ultra- 
conservatives seized control 
of key school boards in 1992 
largely by encouraging heavy 
turnout among like-minded 
voters. But in the next elec- 
tion cycle, moderate teach- 
ers and parents parried with 
a simple strategy: they publi- 
cized the conservatives’ rec- 
ord. When voters learned 
that their school boards were 
spending more time squab- 
bling about creationism in 
science classes and _ absti- 
nence in sex education than 
debating such practical mat- 
ters as teachers’ salaries, they turned the 
conservatives out. 

In Florida’s Lake County district, cru- 
cial school-board decisions about con- 
struction projects were held up while a 
Christian-right majority formulated, then 
adopted, an “America First” policy in- 
structing teachers to promote American 
values as “superior to other foreign or his- 
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AT WAR in Vista, Blalack 
denounces book banning 


MODERATES mobilize in Round Rock. 
Bryant, right, and others wrested control 
of the school board from the religious right 


toric cultures.” The policy struck many peo- 
ple in the predominantly white, Baptist 
county as offensive. School-board meetings 
that had once attracted just dozens now 
drew hundreds of adults, itching to trade 
insults. As the rancor deepened, voters 
seeking to defuse the ideological tension 
formed a committee that screened candi- 
dates and raised money. “It was a joint ef- 
fort by parents, teachers and the business 
community,” says Gary Landry of Florida 
Education Association United. “They were 
tired of the divisiveness.” In the end the 
moderates regained a majority, trouncing 
ultraconservatives by a 2-to-1 vote. 

In Vista, California, near San Diego, 
board meetings turned into all-night 
shoutfests when a Christian-right majority 
promoted use of a creationism textbook. 
Even more controversial was the board’s 
rejection of two state grants, one offering 
$250,000 for a Big Brother-type program 
for lower-income kids, the other $400,000 
for free breakfasts for poor children. One 
board member reportedly argued that the 
meals program had “more to do with wel- 
fare than education” and that children 
should eat breakfast with their parents. 
Voters reacted by mounting a recall cam- 
paign and found support among the area 
churches. “People get very upset when 
one group takes the position that they 
speak for God,” says Ken Blalack, who 
helped lead the campaign in Vista. The ef- 
fort unseated two ultraconservatives and 
restored moderates to the majority. Still, 
throughout San Diego County, ultracon- 
servatives gained majorities in four of 
eight school districts. 

Part of the Christian 
Right’s success comes from 
retooling its strategy to em- 
phasize fiscal rather than so- 
cial issues. It is also working 
to revive its strong organiza- 
? tions. Wyatt Roberts of the 
conservative American Fam- 
ily Association of Texas warns 
that the Christian right failed 
to rally in the May elections 
because it was coasting on 
the electoral victories of last 
fall. “Irrespective of philoso- 
phy,” he says, “the bottom 
line is who does the best job 
on campaigning.” Moderate groups con- 
cur. The National Education Association 
and People for the American Way recently 
agreed to cooperate with local coalitions in 
as many as 10 states to oppose right-wing 
candidates. Neither side in this battle can 
afford to be complacent again. —Reported by 
Dan Cray/Los Angeles, Hilary Hylton/Austin and 
Marcy Lamm/Atlanta 
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@ CALIFORNIA 


Mess a LOrange 


Bankruptcy was painful. But could this wealthy 


county's rr 


By DAVID VAN BIEMA 


WHAT COULD BE 
more benign than 
that boy scout of 

financial instru- 

ments, the mu- 
ee nici al bond? What 
town has not iatate an issue to build a road? 
What little old lady (or big mutual fund) has 
not heard an accountant extol “munis” as the 
most foolproof of investments? Lending to 
companies is risky: they fold overnight, leav- 
ing squabbling creditors. But municipalities 
don’t disappear from the map; 
and knowing they will borrow 
more tomorrow, they will do 
anything—even raise taxes—to 
avoid defaulting today. 

Or so it seemed until an 
extraordinary vote last Tues- 
day in Southern California’s 
Orange County. Since its 
former treasurer bankrupted 
the county last year by gam- 
bling on high-risk invest- 
ments, Orange has searched 
for ways to back up its $2 bil- 
lion debt. The traditional 
method for large municipali- 
ties in trouble has been a 
sales-tax increase. But last 
week, by a 3-to-2 ratio, Or- 
ange County’s voters spurned 
tradition and rejected an in- 
rheir decision plunged 
the county’s future—and per- 
haps that of municipal bonds 
into uncertainty. Says county 
chief executive William Pope- 
joy: “We have shot ourselves, 
not necessarily in the foot but 
maybe in a more painful part of the anato- 
my.” Some would suggest the head. 

The trouble began with former treasur- 
er Robert Citron, who has since pleaded 
guilty to misappropriation of funds. Yet the 
bankruptcy need not have been ruinous. Or- 
ange County is vastly rich: its gross econom 
ic output of $77 billion is about the same as 
Greece's. According to a study, the proposed 
sales-tax increase of a half-cent per dollar 
would have cost the average resident only 
$50 a year while reaping $140 million in tax 
revenue, enough to procure a new loan to 
cover the county’s maturing obligations. 

But Orange County has a tradition of 


crease. 


saction be even more embar r assing? 


hostility to taxes. Many residents have yet to 
feel acute pain from the 41% cut in the coun- 
ty budget imposed since the bankruptcy: 
teachers stayed in the classrooms, and fire 
stations remained open. Above all, voters 
saw a yes ballot as an inappropriate affirma- 
tion of the county's supervisors, most of 
whom presided over the Citron debacle. 
Says Wayne Barber, a communications con- 
sultant in Irvine: “If even one of the bastards 
had resigned, I would have voted yes.” 
Now the county, which has a discre- 
tionary-spending budget of $275 million, 
must find another way to make up the 


$140 million a year that the tax increase 
would have raised. The prospect horrifies 
county sheriff Brad Gates, who predicts he 
will have to close the county’s crime lab 
and bomb squad and release prisoners ear- 
ly, and that the D.A. will prosecute only the 
most serious crimes. Others claim he is an 
alarmist and that by selling assets like the 
John Wayne Airport the county can meet its 
obligations William 
Steiner: “There is no interest by this board 
in stiffing the bondholders.” 

But Wall Street was not convinced. In 
addition to downgrading Orange County 
bonds to junk status last week, Moody’s In 


Claims Supervisor 
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vestors Service called the county's behavior 
“outrageous and unprecedented.” Says 
Zane Mann, publisher of the California 
Municipal Bond Advisor: “People are say- 
ing, ‘Screw them. I'll never buy another 
Orange County bond as long as I live.’” 
This anger has larger financial implica- 
tions. An Orange County default could 
push up the interest rate on all munis, so 
that taxpayers everywhere would be forced 
to pay more to build a school or a road. 

The county may be able to wriggle out. 
Popejoy hints that it still has a chance of 
recouping millions through a legal settle- 
ment with Merrill Lynch, the brokerage 
the county claims misled Citron. In the 
meantime, a bankruptcy judge has given 
Orange County permission to ask creditors 
for a year’s grace on $800 million due this 
summer. They may go along, hoping that 
the county will get lucky. Or they may sim- 
ply decide to get what they can from a 
$452 million county fund being held in re- 
serve, and write off the rest. 








THEY LOST: Brenda Eley, with twins Sean and Evan, backed a tax raise to defray Orange County's debt 


Another, increasingly likely scenario is 
that the state will take over. This would not 
mean a bailout: California itself is strapped, 
and many state politicians are less than 
sympathetic to what Democratic state as- 
semblyman Wally Knox describes as Or- 
ange County's “trying to extricate itself by 
banging on a tin cup with a silver spoon.” 
Instead, the state treasurer has suggested 
appointing a trustee to manage Orange’s 
money. If that happens, the county’s fierce 
opposition to Big Government will have 
brought California’s biggest government 
right into town. —Reported by Dan Cray/ 
Los Angeles and Sribala Subramanian/New York 

















EGYPT 






A Near Miss, 
This Time 





A band of assassins almost kills Mubarak in 
Ethiopia. Will his crackdown at home work? 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 


HE TEAM OF ASSASSINS LAUNCHED 
the attack with professional preci- 
sion. At 8:15 last Monday morning, 
ina rented house overlooking Addis 
Ababa’s main airport, one of them 
peered through an opening in the 
black cloth that covered the window. With 
binoculars he watched Ethiopian President 
Meles Zenawi shake hands with his Egyp- 
tian counterpart, Hosni Mubarak, welcom- 
ing him to a summit meeting of the Organi- 
zation of African Unity. As Mubarak’s 















QUICK AND ACCURATE: Shooting by security forces foiled 
the well-planned ambush of the armored limousine 
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AFTERMATH OF AN ATTACK: When the gunmen had been 
shot or driven off, police found a well-stocked arms cache 


motorcade pulled out of the airport and 
onto the tree-lined boulevard leading into 
the Ethiopian capital, the lookout flashed a 
signal by radio to the hit squad sitting in 
three vehicles parked along a small side 
street. The cars, led by a silver Volvo sedan, 
began to roll slowly toward the intersection. 
Then, as Mubarak’s four-car motorcade 
came into sight, one pulled out onto the 
boulevard and blocked it. 

Mubarak’s armored limousine, third in 
the convoy, was about 70 m away when two 
or three gunmen sprang into the street and 


| opened fire with AK-47 assault rifles. They 


killed two policemen on duty 
~ along the boulevard and then 
blazed away at the approach- 
ing cars. Bullets thumped re- 
2 peatedly into the presidential 
: limousine but did not pene- 
$ trate it. As Mubarak’s driver 
= screeched toa halt and started 
” turning around, two Ethiopi- 
an and several Egyptian secu- 
rity men opened fire with ri- 
fles and pistols, downing two 
of the attackers. The others 
sped away. 

Though it was a near 
miss, Mubarak was safe 
again. He had survived an ac- 
> tual attack this time; plots to 
5 kill him in 1992 and ’93 were 
+ broken up before the conspir- 
= ators could take action. This 
* was close enough to make 
Egyptians wonder what 
would happen if killers one 
day succeeded. They are like- 
ly to keep trying, for Mubarak 
is a strong ally of the U.S. and 
a key strategist in the effort to 
establish peace between Is- 
rael and its Arab neighbors. 
That objective is anathema to 
many Islamic groups. 

After flying directly back 


> 
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to Cairo, Mubarak plunged into a series of 
public appearances to prove he was unhurt. 
The attack was “nothing,” he said. The car 
was armored, and “I was cool all the time.” 
As it turned out, he may not have been as se- 
cure as he thought. Ethiopian police later 
found the vehicles abandoned by the assas- 
sins who got away. The two sedans and a 
four-wheel-drive vehicle contained an as- 
sortment of weapons, including a trunkful 
of explosives and two rocket-propelled 
grenades that could have destroyed 
Mubarak’s limousine if they had been used. 
Quick and accurate fire from the security 
men may have cut the attack short and 
saved the Egyptian President's life. 
Atarally in Cairo to celebrate his safe re- 
turn, Mubarak charged that the assassina- 
tion attempt was sponsored by extremist 
Muslims in neighboring Sudan, where 
Lieut. General Omar Hassan Ahmad al- 
Bashir is President but Islamic cleric Hassan 
al-Turabi is considered the power behind 
the government. The attack, said Mubarak, 
was organized by either “the Sudanese gov- 
ernment, and I think that is unlikely, or by 
Turabi and his group.” Mubarak has often 


accused the Sudanese of supporting the 
bloody three-year insurgency by radical 
Egyptian Muslims who are trying to over- 
throw the secular government. 

Al-Turabi went on Sudanese television 
to say, “We have no connection with this 
incident,” and al-Bashir, at the summit in 
Addis Ababa, also denied any involve- 
ment. Nevertheless, Mubarak chose to 
make an issue of it. “The conspiracy is 
clear,” he said, “and we all know where its 
focus is.” Claiming that Sudanese mobs 
had attacked Egyptians in Khartoum, 
Mubarak sent police to drive Sudanese 
border guards from an outpost in the 
southern Shalatin-Halaib area. On Satur- 
day Ethiopian radio announced that secu- 
rity forces killed three people suspected in 
the assassination attempt. 

Officials in Washington believe it is 
more likely that the culprits were backed by 
Egypt’s own Muslim extremist organiza- 
tions, the Islamic Group and Jihad, or Holy 
War. “It is standard practice for the Egyp- 
tians to try to blame such attacks on for- 
eigners,” says Nicholas Veliotes, a former 
U.S. ambassador to Cairo. “That also de- 





flects attention from Egypt's continuing 
domestic problems.” 


{OSE PROBLEMS ARE ALL TOO ABUN- 

dant. The economy seems perma- 

nently stalled, and unemployment 

is endemic. The Mubarak govern- 

ment is widely viewed as corrupt 

and is either unable or unwilling to 
press ahead with reforms that could pro- 
duce faster economic growth and im- 
proved living standards. Many Egyptians 
are pondering the slogan that is spray- 
painted on walls in urban and rural towns 
alike: ISLAM IS THE SOLUTION. 

If radical Islam is the solution, it has 
not helped the country much so far. In 
three years of guerrilla attacks on police 
and foreign visitors, Islamists have under- 
mined the country’s $3 billion-a-year 
tourist industry and made outside in- 
vestors worry about Egypt's long-term 
stability. Mubarak has responded with 
harsh measures that have choked off most 
radical action. But the crackdown has also 
exposed the government to accusations of 
torture, summary execution, intimidation 


HALE AND HEARTY: The 
Egyptian President returns 
to Cairo seemingly unfazed 
by a storm of bullets 


of the press and other hu- 
man-rights violations. 

The crackdown has al- 
most put the Muslim radicals 
out of business on Egyptian 
soil. “Nearly all the leader- 
ship of the Islamic groups 
have either been killed or are 
on the run or are in prison,” 
says Montasser el-Zayat, an 
Egyptian lawyer for the Is- 
lamic Group. “The remain- 
der are not very effective.” 
Saad Eddin Ibrahim, a politi- 
cal analyst and chairman of a 
research center, agrees that 
there is no prospect of an Is- 
lamic takeover. “The Egypt- 
ian state is in no danger of 
falling,” he says. “It may be 
clumsy, but it is strong.” 

The question now is 
whether repression alone can 
neutralize Islamic fundamen- 
talism over the long run. 
Mubarak tends to include all 
Islamists in the category of ex- 
tremism, even the Muslim 
Brotherhood, which has pub- 
5 licly forsworn the use of force. 
=» Critics both inside and out- 
2 side Egypt suggest that 
: Mubarak could take the steam 
= out of the fundamentalist 
movement by allowing some 
political participation by non- 
violent Muslim activists. 

Mubarak “must establish a legal chan- 
nel of dialogue with the millions of Egyp- 
tians who support the Islamic move- 
ments,” Abdel Halim Mandour, 
another Egyptian lawyer for Islamists. 
Government spokesman Nabil Osman is 
not encouraging. “You cannot have a dia- 
logue with terrorists,” he says. He con- 
firms what most Egyptians had expect- 
ed—that the Addis Ababa attack will bring 
even more harsh government measures to 
root out Islamists—saying, “There will be 
no letup.” 

Whether or not they support further 
toughness, all those who worry about 
Egypt's stability hope Mubarak’s near en- 
counter with death will push him to make 
one important change to ensure a smooth 
transition of power. He is a sturdy 67, but as- 
sassins killed his predecessor, Anwar Sadat, 
and they are trying to kill him. He has nev- 
er chosen a successor, and many believe the 
country would be well served if he would 
name a Vice President soon. —Reported by 
Dean Fischer/Washington, Lara Marlowe/Cairo 
and Andrew Purvis/Addis Ababa 
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Controversy Crashes the Party 


Two human-rights wran; 


By MICHAEL S. SERRILL 


FFICIALS FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD 
gathered in San Francisco last week 
to celebrate the 50th anniversary of 
the signing of the United Nations 
Charter, the first of many occasions on 
which the U.N. will honor itself in the com- 
ing months. Yet even as the anniversary fes- 
tivities began, two incidents roiled up to il- 
lustrate ae difficult the U.N. finds it to live 
up to its own principles. Foreseeably, both 
controversies were related to human rights, 
the issue that has often forced the U.N. t 
compromise the idealism of its origins. 

The first involved Freedom House, the 
New York City-based human-rights orga- 
nization. In its most recent annual report, 
issued last month, it listed Cuba as one of 
the world’s worst violators of human rights. 
That incensed Juan Antonio Fernandez 
Palacios, second secretary to the Cuban 
mission and delegate to a special U.N. 
committee on “nongovernmental organi- 
zations” (NGOs). Cuba was determined to 
pay back the assault. When Freedom 
House applied to the committee for ac- 
creditation to take part in discussions at the 
U.N., Fernandez pounced. 

Fernandez tried to turn the committee 
against Freedom House by questioning 
whether it was an international organiza- 
tion, according to sources at the U.N. 
When that didn’t work, he made sure that 
delegates from other countries criticized 
by Freedom House got copies of its report 
with their own negative ratings heavily un- 
derlined. When the matter came to a vote 
last week, the tally was 9-9, which under 
committee rules means the application 


42 


les mar the 


from Freedom House was denied. It was 
the only group among 94 applicants to be 
rejected. 

Freedom House is one of the oldest 
human-rights organizations in the U.S. 
and the vote dismayed American officials. 
“We strongly believe that Freedom House 
should be accredited,” argued James Ru- 
bin, spokesman for the U.S.’s U.N. mis- 
sion. The U.S. will continue the fight to 
reverse the ruling before the U.N.’s Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, which meets 
late this month in Geneva to ratify the NGo 
committee’s recommendations. 
House clearly ranks among the most rep- 
utable and effec tive human-rights NGOs in 
the world today,” says Assistant Secrets ary 
of State John Shattuck. 

In its annual report, Freedom in the 
World, Freedom House ranks each of the 
world’s nations as “free,” “partly free” or 
“not free.” All seven members of the NGO 
committee that the report listed as “not 
free”—Cuba, China, Ethiopia, Indonesia 
Sudan, Swaziland and 
against the organization. Their action high 
lighted a tendency among a coterie of na 
tions often accused of political abuses, in- 
cluding Cuba, China, Iran and Indonesia, 
to continually fight U.N. efforts on behalf of 
human rights. 

India and the Philippines were evi- 
dently annoyed at being categorized as 
“partly free,” and so came down against 
Freedom House as well. “We voted the 
way we did because we wanted to show 
our displeasure at the lack of objectivity 
of Freedom House,” said Alejandro del 
Rosario, spokesman for the Philippines 
U.N. delegation. “How can they say we 


“Freedom 


Tunisia—voted 
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LIGHT UNTO NATIONS: A celebratory 
display at headquarters in Manhattan 
are ‘partly free’?” He said his country 
had full-fledged multiparty 
democracy the 1986 election of 
Corazon Aquino as President. To justify 
the rating, the Freedom House 
cites killings, torture and kidnappings in 
rural parts of the Philippines by the para- 
military forces deployed to control com- 
munist insurgents 

In a hopeful sign, two 
democracies that Freedom House ranked 
as “partly free” Paraguay 
both voted to accredit the group, with 
their that to be a 
democracy means tolerating 


been a 
since 


report 


more new 


Russia and 


delegates arguing 
differences 
of opinion. 

Less serious, but no less rancorous or 
was the allegation of censor 
ship in the publication of the U.N.’s own 
50th-anniversary commemorative book 
1 Vision of Hope. The editor, Jonathan 
Power, a British journalist, protested that 
the U.N. staff made extensive cuts in the 
manuscript that 15 writers had turned in 
Power says more than 70 references were 


symbolic 


deleted and most focused on nations cit- 
ed for abusing human rights or failing to 
sign the U.N. Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights 

Gillian Sorensen, U.N. Under 
tary~General, responded that A Vision of 
Hope was intended to be a commemorative 
volume and not a history of the U.N. As the 
50th-anniversary celebrations roll on, the 


secre 


distinction Sorensen draws between his- 
tory and self-congratulation is probably 
worth bearing in mind -Reported by 
Bonnie Angelo/New York 





@ HAITI 


Thumbs Up, Halfways 


A disaster by the standards of a stable democracy, 
Haiti's chaotic elections were still a small triumph 


By KEVIN FEDARKO 
HE POWER MAY HAVE BEEN CUT IN CAP 
Haitien, but the air in Haiti’s second 
largest city on the evening of June 24 
crackled with electricity. Within 12 

hours, nearly every elective position in the 
country would be up for grabs as more than 
10,000 candidates vied for 2,195 local of- 
fices and 101 seats in the legislature. That 
accounted for the scene outside the town’s 
election center, where thousands of empty 
ballots were in trucks, waiting to be deliv- 
ered to the polls. The ballots, however, 
weren't going anywhere because workers 
had already made their feelings plain; they 
weren't going to be caught on the streets af- 
ter dark. 

One could scarcely blame them. When 
Haiti tried something like this in 1987, 
marauding army-backed death squads at- 
tacked voters with guns and machetes. The 
Cap Haitien workers knew, of course, that 
much had changed since then. President 
Jean-Bertrand Aristide was returned last 
October by the U.S, military after spending 
three years in exile. The military officers 
who ousted him had been driven into an 
exile of their own. And now a new civil so- 
ciety was taking root, nurtured by 6,000 
U.N. peacekeepers, a host of relief groups 
and $1.2 billion in foreign aid. 

Still the officials in Cap Haitien 
wouldn’t budge, so international obser- 
vers were forced to unload the ballots and 


wait until morning, At 5 a.m. a convoy of 


trucks careered through the streets in a last- 
minute distribution dash. The display was 
typical of the chaos that beset voting stations 
across the country. Ballot boxes turned up in 
the oddest places: stacked on street corners, 
stashed beneath poll workers’ beds, tossed 
into ravines. But such irregularities are one 
thing; the gunshots, screams and sirens that 
have traditionally attended mass action in 
Haiti are another, and they were notably ab- 
sent from this election. In a country that had 
known only dictatorship and_ political 
bloodshed for 200 years, something heart- 
ening had occurred: a peaceful exercise in 
democracy. Only after the voting took place 
did violence erupt, when one candidate 
shot and killed his opponent. 

The Clinton Administration views the 
results with measured pride and opti- 
mism—and no doubt relief. When the Pres- 
ident sent the troops to Haiti to accompa- 


ny Aristide, who had been ousted in a mil- 
itary coup, thoughts of the debacle in So- 
malia were still fresh in the minds of crit- 
ics and supporters. But the U.S. has taken 
only two casualties, and so far the inter- 
vention appears to have been a success. Ac- 
companied by American and U.N. power, 
Aristide has been able to maintain peace 
while disbanding the army and driving po- 
litical thugs either into exile or under- 
ground. Even the U.S. “exit strategy” 
seems to have worked. The American pres- 
ence has been reduced to 2,400 soldiers 
taking part in the U.N. force. 

There were several reasons why this 


his term ends in December. It appears that 
his party, the Lavalas Political Organiza- 
tion, won the election in a landslide, but re- 
sults may not be known for weeks. 

All that doesn’t impress U.S. Republi- 
cans. The party's international-elections 
monitoring arm pronounced the polling a 
disaster a day before it started, declaring 
that it failed to meet “minimally accepted 
standards.” In Washington, Jesse Helms, 
head of the Senate Foreign Relations com- 
mittee, decried the $235 million Clinton 
has pledged to Haiti for 1995 and said, “It’s 
time for the President and his advisers to 
stop playing beach-blanket bingo with 
Aristide.” Helms also said that his commit- 
tee would soon hold hearings examining 
the “countless irregular activities.” 

In Haiti too politicians agreed some- 
thing was amiss. Sixteen of the nation’s po- 
litical parties petitioned for the election’s 
annulment, forcing Aristide to call two 
meetings last week in an attempt to salvage 
the result. In the meantime, he has other 
problems. Using his nickname, a sign out- 





FIGHTING FRAUD: To prevent repeats, voters’ thumbs were painted—even Aristide’s 


time around the elections went off so 
peacefully. Certainly, the presence of U.N. 
troops played an important part, and per- 
haps they brought an artificial tranquillity. 
But it is still significant that the troops did 
not have to be called on; and even if the 
peace was partially imposed, the U.N. sol- 
diers at least gave the Haitians the chance 
to get some practice with their new institu- 
tions. Probably the biggest reason for the 
lack of violence was Aristide himself. The 
concerns about his leftist opinions and 
volatile personality, which have long jan- 
gled nerves in Washington, have so far 
proved groundless as he preached recon- 
ciliation. He also displayed every intention 
of keeping his promise to step down when 
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side the National Palace asks a common 
question: “Titid, where is the job you prom- 
ised?” The Haitians do not even have the ex- 
pertise to spend the aid they have been of- 
fered in ways that foreign lenders approve, 
so most of the money sits idle. The justice 
system is such a shambles that in the past 
seven months not a single felony has been 
tried. And the country must survive the 
withdrawal of the U.N., scheduled for Feb- 
ruary 1996, after the presidential election. 
That is all daunting. But last week Haiti 
faced the first test under its new dispensa- 
tion, and it passed. —Reported by 
Hannah Bloch/Washington, Bernard Diederich/ 
Port-au-Prince and Tammerlin Drummond/ 
Cap Haitien 
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Looks Good, Buti iia! 


The last-minute deal between the U.S. and Japan 
2ases a crisis but leaves plenty of anxious doubts 


By GEORGE J. CHURCH 





OME TRUISMS: PEACE IS BETTER 

than war. Any increase in sales of 

U.S. goods to foreigners is prefer- 

able to none. A door to Japanese 

markets pushed open a crack 

beats one slammed shut. So the 
auto-and-parts agreement concluded by 
U.S. and Japanese negotiators in Geneva 
last week, just barely in time to head off a 
possible transpacific trade war, looks ben- 
eficial to both sides. 

But. 

Spin doctors in Washington and Tokyo 
to the contrary, the eleventh-hour deal is 
more of a truce than a real peace. To be 
sure, the pact left both sides momentarily 
ebullient. In Tokyo an official of the Min- 
istry of International Trade and Industry 
reported after the deal 
was struck, “They're so 
happy that they're giddy 
over there”—over there 
meaning in the office of 
Prime Minister Tomiichi 
Murayama. And_ by 
transatlantic telephone 
Bill Clinton told U.S. 
Trade Representative 
Mickey Kantor, “Hey, 
Mick, congratulations. 
It sounds like you did 
great.” It may not have 
been a cigar-on-the-ve- 
randa for the 
President, but he was clearly pleased. And, 
maybe more to the point, relieved. 

The auto pact kept the peace—for now 
largely because, in the grand tradition of 
U.S.-Japanese trade settlements, it left 
Washington and Tokyo ample room to quar- 
rel about just what it was they had agreed to. 
Clinton enthused, “This agreement is specif- 
ic. It is measurable. It will achieve real, con- 
crete results.” In Tokyo, however, Hisashi 
Hosokawa, a hard-line 11 official, insisted 
that “this agreement is a rejection of numer- 
ical targets” for Japanese purchases of Amer- 
ican cars and parts. His boss, MIT! Minister 
Ryutaro Hashimoto, may have strengthened 
his already bright chances for becoming 
Japan’s next Prime Minister: he was being 
hailed as a hero precisely for having got Kan- 
tor to drop a U.S. demand for such targets. 
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CEASE-FIRE: Kantor and 
Hashimoto shake on it hours 
before the trade-war deadline 


The facts tend to support the Japanese 
in this argument. The auto deal between 
the two governments contains no hard 
numbers. Kantor and Clinton have pointed 
toa few anyway: 1,000 more Japanese deal- 
ers selling American cars in five years; a 
prospective increase of $9 billion in three 
years—or roughly 50%—in sales of U.S.- 
made auto parts to Japanese buyers. These 
are American estimates of what will hap- 
pen if Japanese carmakers carry out 
pledges they supposedly made “voluntari- 
ly” and which are additionally subject to 
changing business conditions. But 
Hashimoto has made it clear that the 
Tokyo government does not guarantee that 
these—or any—targets will be reached. The 
pact provides for regular reviews to see 
how it is working out, yet prevents the U.S. 
from applying new sanctions if Japanese 
_ companies fall short of 
»: their promises. 

For these reasons, the 
3 auto deal falls far short of 
= being the “major step to- 
* ward free trade through- 
* out the world” that Clinton 
hailed. This week, even 
before the pact had been 
printed, word got out that 
Kantor’s office will begin 
investigating a potentially 
explosive complaint by 
Eastman Kodak. The com- 
pany charges that Fuji 
Photo Film and the Tokyo 
government illegally conspired to prevent 
Kodak from enlarging its 9% share of the 
market for camera film in Japan. The com- 
plaint—involving some of the same Japanese 
business practices that the U.S. tried but 
failed to change in the auto deal—is one of 
several other cases involving Japan pending 
in Kantor’s office. The auto pact doesn’t set 
much of a precedent for resolving these dis- 
putes, unless it is the precedent some Japan- 
ese fear: that from now on it will take a sanc- 
tions deadline for negotiators to make any 
progress. 

Such a deadline was little more than 
half a day away when Hashimoto and Kan- 
tor reached their agreement. Had they not 
done so by midnight Wednesday, the U.S. 
was poised to impose 100% tariffs on 13 
makes of Japanese luxury cars, including 
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Lexus and Infiniti, raising their prices 
enough to make them virtually unmar- 
ketable in the U.S. and costing the Japan- 
ese automakers nearly $6 billion a year in 
lost sales. Japan could have retaliated by 
limiting imports from the U.S., perhaps of 
aircraft and farm products such as beef 
That might have spurred another U.S. re- 
taliation and started a spiral badly damag 
ing economies and shattering financial 
markets in both countries—the mutually 
assured destruction theory of trade war- 
fare. Which is why, in Kantor’s view, as re- 
lated by sources in Washington, sanctions 
lose much of their value after being ap- 
plied; the threat is the thing. So, poised on 
the brink of doomsday, Kantor settled for 
what he took to be Japan's best offer. 
Which, despite its seeming vaporous- 
ness, is hardly insignificant. Increasing the 
number of showrooms where they can be 
seen can hardly help raising sales of U.S. cars 
in Japan, though it is far from certain 
whether Detroit's Big Three can offer autos 
pleasing enough to Japanese motorists to 
achieve mass sales. As for American auto 
parts, more than half the expected sales in- 
crease would occur in the U.S. itself. Japan’s 
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Big Five automakers announced plans that 
add up to building 2.6 million cars a year in 
America by 1998, vs. 2.1 million now, and to 
putting more U.S.-made parts into those 
cars—a move that just happens to make busi 
ness sense because American parts are often 
much cheaper than their Japanese counter- 
parts. There could also be a significant in- 
crease in sales of U.S. parts in the Japanese 
repair market if the Japanese government 
follows through on its agreement to change 
regulations that now have the effect of mak- 
ing drivers get their cars fixed in designated 
garages with mostly Japanese-made spare 
parts. 

The deal, however, does little to break 
down the keiretsu system. Keiretsu refers to 
groupings of Japanese companies, such as 
automakers and their parts suppliers, that 
are linked by cross-ownership and deal 
mainly with one another. At most the trade 
agreement could conceivably give au- 
tomakers that want to buy U.S. parts an ex- 
cuse for telling their keiretsu partners “no 
sale.” But the system itself remains; asked 
about it in Geneva, Hashimoto replied, 
“We will have new keiretsu now with the 


American car and parts manufacturers.” 
Unfortunately, he was joking—or was at 
least taken to be so by his audience, which 
erupted in laughter. 

And speaking of which, did somebody 
mention political credit? “After 2% years of 
negotiations, the final agreement is vague, 
unenforceable, nonbinding—in short, it is 
virtually empty,” declared presidential can- 
didate Bob Dole from the Senate floor two 
days after the deal was announced. For now 
though, it will probably give Clinton a boost 
in such key electoral states as Michigan and 
Ohio, which are heavily dependent on auto 
and parts manufacturing, though the deal is 
drawing only a lukewarm response from the 
trade hawks in the President’s own party. 
“We can and should go even further to 
[achieve] real trade fairness,” said House 
Democratic leader Richard Gephardt. That 
sentiment is echoed by labor leaders, an im- 
portant constituency for Clinton. Stephen 
Yokich, president of the United Auto Work- 
ers, called the agreement “a modest, yet im- 
portant, step,” but added, “clearly much 
more work remains to be done.” 

Will that work be done? Some would ar- 
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SCENES MICKEY KANTOR WOULD LIKE TO SEE MORE OF: If the pact works, U.S. cars in Japanese showrooms will no longer gather dust 


gue that it is in Japan’s self-interest to reduce 
its monstrous trade surplus—a record $66 
billion with the U.S. last year. Japan is suf- 
fering through its worst postwar slump: pro- 
duction has been stagnant for four years; un- 
employment has reached a record 3.2%; 
banks are sitting on top of a pile of bad loans 
estimated at $1 trillion; the Nikkei index of 
Tokyo stock-market prices is down more 
than 60% from its inflated 1989 peak. The 
causes are both numerous and complex, but 
clearly the country’s venerable postwar 
strategy of squeezing domestic consumption 
to concentrate on exports no longer pro- 
duces prosperity. The Japanese economy 
needs a good dose of deregulation and pro 
motion of consumption—including foreign 
goods and services. Given those troubles, the 
auto deal looks less like a victory for Japan 
than a lost opportunity to open its markets 
further. 

But old habits die hard, and vested in- 
terests, like the keiretsus, are powerful. The 
auto-and-parts deal has averted a hot war 
over trade, but it does not preclude a long 
and hard-fought cold war. —Reported by Irene 
M. Kunii/Tokyo and Adam Zagorin/Washington 
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THE SOUL OF A 
NEW MAJORITY 


In most of the Supreme Court's important rulings 
this year, the combination was five right, four left 


By RICHARD LACAYO 


HE DEATH OF FORMER CHIEF JUS 
tice Warren Burger was a reminder 
of how long the Supreme Court has 
been under watch for signs that the 
rule of its liberal wing was over 
roughly, it would seem, from the 
day Richard Nixon named Burger to the 
court in 1969. For the next two decades, the 
liberals managed to score victories in the 
face of what should have been superior 
numbers. But even if they have lost ground 
slowly, they have lost it all the same. Last 
week as Burger was laid to rest, so too was 
another good bit of the Earl Warren legacy. 
When in a single day the court can rule 
against a black-majority voting district and 
in favor of public funding for a Christian 
student magazine—and for good measure 
approve a cross erected by the Ku Klux 
Klan in a public park—it can’t be much fun 
anymore to be a liberal Justice 
All that was merely the finale of a term 
in which the court's conservatives tight- 
ened the screws on affirmative action, said 
“enough” to a famous effort to achieve 
school desegregation, approved suspicion 
less drug testing for high school athletes 
and forbade Congress to extend power over 
the states. What made all the difference is 


O'CONNOR ON FEDERAL SET 
ASIDES FOR MINORITIES 


4éAll [government- 
imposed] racial 
classifications ... 


must be analyzed by ; 
a reviewing court 
under strict 
scrutiny? 


46 


that Sandra Day O’Connor and Anthony 
Kennedy, two perennial swing 
swung regularly to the right. There they 
met up with Chief Justice William Rehn- 
quist, Antonin Scalia and Clarence Thomas 
the slash-and-burn conservatives. That the 
term also saw the further consolidation of a 
fairly reliable four-vote liberal block—John 
David Souter, Ruth Bader 
Ginsburg and Stephen Breyer—is cold 
comfort to those four and their supporters. 
Unless they can attract O'Connor or Ken 
nedy to their side more often, the left wing 
of the court is in danger of becoming a ves- 
tigial organ, visible but pointless 

Among last week’s decisions, it was 
Miller v. Johnson, in which the court struck 
down a Georgia redistricting plan, that will 
have the greatest immediate impact. To 
satisfy the Voting Rights Act of 1965, sever- 
al states have created congressional dis- 
tricts in which blacks or Hispanics consti- 
tute a majority. As a result, in the past 
decade the number of minority represen- 


votes, 


Paul Stevens 


tatives in Congress has nearly doubled 
With prodding from the Justice De 
partment, Georgia created three such “ma 
districts, including one 
now represented by Cynthia McKinney, a 
black Democrat. In a suit brought by five 
white voters, the court ruled that because 


jority minority” 


SET-ASIDES: Minority contractors are required at this site 
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TRIANGULAR TRADE: With Ginsburg mostly on 


race was the “predominant” consideration 
in drawing McKiriney’s district, it violated 
their rights under the Equal Protection 
Clause of the 14th Amendment. “Racial 
classifications with respect to , 
Kennedy warned, “threaten to carry us fur- 
ther from the goal of a political system in 
which race no longer matters.” 

The decision still allows race to be tak 
en into account in the creation of voting 
districts. In a separate one-paragraph or 
der, the court even upheld California’s 
1992 redistricting plan, which had created 
nine black and Hispanic majority districts 
But as they did with affirmative action, the 
majority ruled that government could take 


voting,” 


SOUTER ON THE ST. 
PATRICK'S DAY PARADE: 


440ne ... 
manifestation of the 
principle of free 
speech is that one 
who chooses to speak 
may also decide what 
not to say77 


RULES: The court let organizers exclude gays 





race into account only through “narrowly 
tailored” remedies 

What remains to be seen is how states 
can consider race, but not too much. Though 
the ruling applied only to McKinney's Geor- 
gia district, it is still sure to encourage legal 
challenges in a dozen states, mostly in the 
South. Already the court has agreed to hear 
related cases from Texas and North Caro 
lina. Civil rights activists and black lawmak- 
ers are promising to fight back. “We're not 
going to stand back and let five people who 
are out of touch with reality determine our 
future,” promised New Jersey Representa- 
tive Donald Payne, chairman of a 40-mem- 
ber Congressional Black Caucus that could 


the left and Rehnquist on the right, it often falls to O'Connor, right, to cast the deciding vote 


soon be much smaller. “We're going to initi- 
ate massive voter-registration drives and 
voter-education sessions.” 

On the same day the same five Justices 
also handed down a sizable departure from 
the court’s standing doctrine on the separa 
tion of church and state. The majority ruled 
that the University of Virginia violated free 
speech rights when it withheld financial 
support from the Christian student maga- 
zine Wide Awake while subsidizing other 
student publications. It was the first time 
the court had ever approved government 
funding for a religious activity. “This case 
has the potential of going a long way toward 
overturning the court’s position against aid 


KENNEDY ON MINORITY 
VOTING DISTRICTS: 


ééThe [goal of ending : 
discrimination against 
minority voters] is 


neither assured nor 


into racial blocs77 
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to parochial schools and school vouchers,” 
says Jesse ( hoper a law professor at the 
University of California, Berkeley. 
Showing they might still constitute a 
force to be reckoned with, the liberals 
brought Kennedy and O'Connor over to 
their side for a 6-to-3 ruling last week. In a 
setback for the timber interests that 
brought the suit, the court ruled that the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service had not ex- 
ceeded the intent of the Endangered 
Species Act of 1973 when it forbade modifi- 
cation or destruction of wildlife habitats on 
private land. With Congress in the process 
of rewriting the Endangered Species Act 
even that could be a short-lived victory 
While the decisions involving race and 
religion made the biggest headlines, the 
term’s most significant case may yet turn 
out to be U.S. v. Alfonso Lopez Jr. It over- 
turned a federal law forbidding firearms 
within 1,000 feet of a school, yet it was not 
the impact on gun control that gave Lopez its 
long-lasting potential. At real issue was the 
reach of federal power under the provision 
of the Constitution that allows Congress to 
regulate commerce between the states 
Since the Depression, Congress has 
used the so-called Commerce Clause to 
extend its authority into ever more areas 
once reserved to the states, including not 
only such matters as shipping rates and 
wages but also less clearly “economic” con- 
cerns like racial discrimination. The Com- 
merce Clause, for instance, is the constitu- 
tional basis for the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
which forbids discrimination in public ac- 
commodations and employment. Much of 
the vast 20th century expansion of federal 
power over the states can be traced to it 
After almost 60 years on the sidelines, in 
Lopez the court announced its willingness to 
get back into the business of drawing 
boundaries between federal and state au 
thority. Brady Law restrictions on handgun 
sales, motorcycle-helmet requirements, the 
motor-voter” program that requires states 
to let people register to vote when applying 
fora driver s license—after Lopez all those 
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THE RACE FACTOR: McKinney's district must be redrawn 
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could now be accused of resting on a thinly 
stretched interpretation of how the activity 
in question affects the national economy. 
But the ruling is no clear gift to Republicans. 
Federal crime-control measures that forbid 
everything from domestic violence to car- 
jacking could also be vulnerable. 

Though the conservatives prevailed this 
term largely because of O'Connor and 
Kennedy, both Justices still drift from time 
to time to the other side. It was Kennedy 
who provided the majority in the term- 
limits case, in which the court decided that 
states could not limit the terms of mem- 
bers of Congress because the framers of the 
Constitution established the exclusive qual- 
ifications. And O’Connor wrote the strong 
dissent when the court ruled that public 
high schools can require drug tests for stu- 
dent athletes without prior sus- 
picion of drug use. Moreover, 
Kennedy and O'Connor often 
wrote separate opinions this 
term to distance themselves 
from the three other conserva- 
tives with whom they voted. In 
the University of Virginia rul- 
ing, for instance, O'Connor 
made clear her preference for 
dealing with church-state en- 
tanglements on a case-by-case 
basis, rather than by enunciat- 
ing a broad new principle that 
might open the way to more 
official support for religion. 

By contrast, this was the 
year in which Thomas boldly 
marked off ground at the fur- 
thest-right end of the bench, so 
far that even the two-fisted 
Scalia generally did not join him there. Yet 
sometimes he could bring along part of the 
court. In the term-limits case, his separate 
opinion reflected the conservative fascina- 
tion with the 10th Amendment, which re- 
serves to the states all power not specifically 
delegated to the Federal Government. Ac- 
cordingly, Thomas suggested that the U.S. 
government exists only to the extent the 
states permit it. Rehnquist, O’Connor and 
Scalia signed on. How much further will the 
conservatives go? Their rulings on race, the 
commerce clause and church-state separa- 
tion are open invitations to more litigation— 
and more struggles for that fifth vote. As 
chief guidance officer of the liberal wing, 
William Brennan had a famous dictum: 
“Five votes can do anything around here.” 
Year after year, he bundled together 5-to-4 
liberal majorities. In January a frail-looking 
Brennan sat on the sidelines to hear oral ar- 
guments in Adarand, this term's affirmative- 
action case. When a 5-to-4 ruling came 
down, another conservative victory, it was 
hard not to wonder whether his words had 
come back to haunt him. —Reported by 
Andrea Sachs/New York 
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Warren Burger: The Prairie Wind 


By HUGH SIDEY 


HOSE SOMBER JUDICIAL ROBES THAT CLOAKED THE BROAD SHOULDERS OF 

Warren Ear! Burger for 17 years as Chief Justice of the United States nev- 

er really disguised the fact that underneath he was an exuberant prairie yeo- 

man—and proud of it. After a few sips of one of his fine clarets, Burger, who 
died last week at the age of 87, would lean back and reminisce about his rear- 
ing in the mold of the Horatio Alger stories, where young boys never rested, tried 
everything, excelled at much and took joy at each simple turn in a life on the 
land. He recalled the hot summer workdays near St. Paul, Minnesota, when he 
would cool off with a splash in the farm pond, then pick ripe, tender tomatoes, 
lick them so salt would stick and pop them full into his mouth. “There was no 
better treat on this earth,” he claimed. 

He got the face of a god from his Swiss-German ancestors, but he topped it 
, With a slightly ridiculous pompadour that 
he wore as a chip on his brow after Wash- 
& ington Post cartoonist Herblock began to 

lampoon his hairstyle. He detested the 
media, yet he knew how to use them. He 
traveled widely, poking into English law, 
studying prisons, establishing a judicial- 
administration school. “I want to make 
things work right,” he said when he was 
derided for spending too much time on 
the mechanics and not possessing the in- 
tellectual capacity to guide legal doctrine. 

Burger did not plan to do what he did, 
other than being a lawyer. But he came to 
adulthood in a time when a young man of 
energy bumped into opportunity around 
every corner. His pal Harold E. Stassen, 
another bumptious Minnesota lawyer, 
became one of the hottest young Gov- 
ernors in the nation, and Burger was floor 
manager for Stassen’s unsuccessful run 
car gen iean bwoma : more for the 1948 Republican presidential 

are nomination. Dwight D. Eisenhower's 
men noticed Burger and brought him to Washington after Ike’s election in 1952. 
Burger was surprised and somewhat mystified when Richard Nixon plucked 
him off the appeals court to be Chief Justice. “I hardly knew Nixon,” Burger 
marveled at the time. “I had not seen him for months until a few minutes be- 
fore we went to the announcement of my nomination.” That Burger was never 
captured by Nixon was demonstrated five years later when Burger wrote the 
unanimous opinion forcing Nixon to turn over the tapes to the special prosecu- 
tor, the act that doomed Nixon’s presidency. “There was never any question from 
the start,” Burger later said. “That was one of the easiest decisions I made.” 

Burger was in many ways a walking contradiction, a gregarious loner. He 
showed up at social events all over the capital, but he had few intimates. When 
Nixon named another Minnesotan, Harry A. Blackmun, to the high court and 
Blackmun wondered whether he was up to the job, Burger thundered, “Of 
course you are. Harry, you and I have been preparing all of our lives for these 
jobs. We are as good as the rest of them.” 

When Burger decided to leave the court and head the Bicentennial Com- 
mission of the U.S. Constitution, court scholars were astounded, still not under- 
standing Burger’s romantic realism. Time to go. Besides, his love of history and 
particularly the Constitution was another field to explore. He became a prairie 
wind that wheedled money for seminars and celebrations on the great document. 
And there was even the suspicion that he toned down his pompadour as he strode 
through the country as a white-maned evangelist for the doctrine of just making 
things work the way the Founding Fathers wrote it down. a 
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Sobering Times for A.A. 


Amid culture clashes and global growth, the group turns 60 


By ELIZABETH GLEICK 


LCOHOLISM USED TO BE A SECRET 

held close, known only to the suffer- 

er's loved ones, and carrying a harsh 

social stigma. But anyone walking the 
streets of downtown San Diego last week- 
end would have seen little sign that any of 
the estimated 60,000 recovering alcoholics 
and Al-Anon members attending the Alco- 
holics Anonymous convention there were 
anything but loud and proud. Celebrating 
the group’s 60th anniversary, participants 
from 72 countries sporting first-name-only 
registration badges flashed smiles and of- 
fered greetings to the people they passed 
along the San Diego waterfront. 

Clearly in its prime, the nation’s pre- 
eminent alcoholism-treatment organiza- 
tion is also undergoing something of a mid- 
life crisis. Though A.A. claims nearly 2 
million members worldwide, in the U.S. its 
growth has come ata cost. Founded in 1935 
by New York stockbroker Bill Wilson and 
Ohio surgeon Bob Smith, A.A. is no longer 
just a fellowship of down-and-out men 
whose drinking has led them, in A.A. par- 
lance, to “hit bottom.” The veterans are be- 





ing joined by younger people—and 
women, gays and minorities—as well as by 
those who are sent to A.A. as part of a court 
sentence. The newcomers often bring an 
array of ancillary problems to meetings, in- 
cluding emotional trauma and addiction to 
other drugs. As the organization metamor- 
phoses, its supporters wonder whether 
A.A. can or should be such a big tent. 
“That's a real question,” says George Vail- 
lant, professor of psychiatry at Harvard 
Medical School and an expert on A.A. 
“Where is the line? What is the responsible 
limit of tolerance?” 

At A.A. meetings everywhere—in 
church basements, on campuses and in hos- 
pitals and prisons—certain basic principles 
hold. Under a cloak of strict anonymity the 
“drunk,” to use a popular A.A. word, often 
admits his alcoholism before the group, ac- 
knowledging that alcoholism is a disease for 
which abstinence is the only answer. Most 
adherents also believe they will never re- 
cover but instead will always be “in recov- 
ery.” Though many who feel they have been 
saved by A.A. cannot explain exactly how or 
why it works, they do believe they stay sober 
by helping others stay sober too. 
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= MOSCOW SUMMIT: There 
are now some 15,000 
> members of A.A. in Russia 


For some A.A. veterans, 
this role becomes complicat- 
ed when other kinds of highs 
= are involved. Helen, a mem- 
2 ber for 21 years, recalls a 
? young woman who told the 
" group at a meeting a few years 
ago that her biggest thrill had 
been going to a “shooting 
gallery,” buying drugs and in- 
jecting them. Hearing that, 
Helen told a friend that her 
biggest thrill had been going 
to the cocktail lounge at New 
York City’s Sherry Nether- 
land Hotel because they had 
great drinks and hot hors 
d'oeuvres. “The old-timers 
are being driven away by not 
being able to identify with the 
specifics of people’s drug sto- 
ries,” agrees Peter, a six-year 
veteran. “The issue isn’t get- 
ting more people into A.A. but 
keeping the ones we have.” 

A number of younger 
members do not dispute 
that they are in A.A. for dif- 
ferent reasons. “I definitely 
think there is a split,” says 
Rusty, 27, who has been in 
the program eight years. 
“The difference is what it’s 
like being sober between 
the ages of 19 and 27 instead 

of coming in at 50 with a 
marriage, a job and a mortgage. I don’t 
know a lifetime of disappointment and 
pain. My friends who came in at 18 and 19 
have had incredible success. They get bet- 
ter jobs, and they move on. [Older mem- 
bers make you] feel you’re doing some- 
thing wrong to go for it. But it’s not their 
show anymore.” And whether other mem- 
bers relate to her or not, Dezerie, a 19- 
year-old from Pasadena, California, cares 
only that A.A. works. “It’s the people and 
the spirit at A.A.,” she says. “This is a place 
where I come and I don’t feel alone any- 





LOUD AND PROUD: Conventioneers spent 
an estimated $40 million in San Diego 
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more the way I used to when I was drink- 
ing and doing drugs.” 

A.A.’s fundamental principles are also 
coming in for criticism. For some people, 
A.A.’s spiritual overtones present prob- 
lems. (Step Two of the famous Twelve 
Steps requires recognizing “a Power 
greater than ourselves.”) Rational Recov- 
ery, which began in 1986 as a secular alter- 
native to A.A., claims groups in some 600 
cities around the country, many of them 
filled with A.A. refugees. Other therapies, 
such as Moderation Management, hold 
that for some problem drinkers, abstinence 
from alcohol is not the answer. 

A.A. has a longstanding policy of 
avoiding public debate. But the loosely 
structured organization, administered by 
a small staff in New York City and funded 
by donations and book sales, continues to 
expand, and now has about 700,000 mem- 
bers outside the U.S. In some places, its 
uniquely American flavor takes getting 
used to. “The first time I read 
the Twelve Steps, I thought, 

‘This is pure imperialism,’” 

says Slava, a Russian woman 
who has been sober for more 
than five years. A South African 
member who attended last 
weekend's San Diego conven- 
tion said the only place there 
was no apartheid in South 
Africa during that brutal 
regime was at A.A. meetings. 
In Poland the first A.A. conven- 
tion in 1984 attracted 27 
groups from across the coun- 
try; there are now 940 groups. 
Professor Wiktor Osiatynski, chairman of 
the Commission of Education on Alco- 
holism in Warsaw’s Stefan Batory Founda- 
tion, says A.A.’s rapid rise in Poland can 
largely be attributed to the Solidarity trade- 
union movement. “Solidarity was the first 
event in Poland’s history where people be- 
gan to realize that they could tackle their 
problems by organizing themselves, in- 
stead of looking to their leaders, to someone 
else, to solve their problems,” he says. 

The ability of A.A. to thrive elsewhere in 
the world suggests that the organization is 
adaptive enough to absorb all these cultural 
shifts. For one thing, if a visitor does not like 
one meeting, there is often another some- 
where else nearby. “People vote with their 
feet,” says Peter. “At some point a lot of 
groups won't be A.A. groups anymore. | 
won't be in those meetings.” Jim, a 30-year 
veteran who is a partner in a top-flight 
Boston law firm, remains sanguine. “Right 
from the beginning, A.A. was a cross section 
that reflected what was happening in soci- 
ety,” he says. “A.A. is strong enough to 
survive.”"—Reported by Sam Allis/ Boston, 
Sylvester Monroe/San Diego, Tadeusz L. 
Kucharski/Warsaw, Jennifer Warner/Moscow 




















Can a Drunk Learn Moderation? 


R AUDREY KISHLINE, 38, OF ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN, THE MOMENT OF 
truth came one evening several years ago, when she consumed a single glass 

of wine with dinner. According to the most cherished tenets of all the A.A. 

meetings she had attended since her late 20s, that tiny slip off the wagon 
should have been enough to condemn the young mother of two to repeat her 
history of uncontrolled drinking. Instead, she says, “I realized that it was my 
choice. That this one glass of wine was a small, though enjoyable, part of my life.” 
She found that she could limit her alcohol consumption to a few glasses of wine 
a week and returned to the ranks of responsible social drinking. 

Heartened by her discovery and angry that she had suffered A.A.’s rigid dis- 
cipline for so long, Kishline decided to create a support group and treatment ap- 
proach of her own. A little research quickly revealed that controlled drinking, 
as opposed to total abstinence, is an acceptable therapy in many parts of the 
world, Her own program, Moderation Management, begins with a month of ab- 
stinence. After that, members are given drinking guidelines: for men, no more 
than four drinks on any given day and a maximum of 14 drinks a week. Women, 
whose smaller size means they metabolize alcohol differently, are advised to stop 
at three drinks a day and consume no more than nine in a week. Neither sex 
should drink every day. 

Although Moderation Management 
claims just 400 adherents at present, Kish- 
line, who recently published a book on the 
subject, is already something of a pariah in 
recovery circles. Antialcohol groups have 
issued press releases condemning her 
approach, and individual members of 
A.A. have blasted her thinking as just an- 
other form of denial. It is almost as if she 
had called for the abolition of A.A. itself. 
In fact, Kishline has merely helped bring 
into the open one of the most contentious 
and enduring debates in addiction research: 
whether most people who repeatedly abuse 
alcohol suffer from a disease over which 
Counting cocktails like calories = they have no control, or whether they are 
engaging in a freely chosen, if unhealthy, pattern of behavior. 

On the one hand, many scientists take issue with A.A. dogma. Says physi- 
cian Stanton Peele, an addiction expert: “Every major tenet of the disease view 
of addiction is refuted both by scientific research and by everyday observation.” 
Treatment programs in Canada, Britain, Germany and Australia have long dis- 
tinguished between problem drinkers, who consume too much alcohol but can 
cut back if they get help, and hard-core alcoholics, whose only hope is a lifetime 
of sobriety. Even the most avid proponents of abstinence admit that some for- 
mer alcoholics have successfully navigated the road to moderate drinking. 

On the other hand, the two camps disagree profoundly on whether it is a 
small or large number of people who can make the switch. In Kishline’s view, 
there are four times as many problem drinkers as hard-core alcoholics. “Mod- 
eration Management becomes a weeding-out point for chronic drinkers,” she 
maintains. “If they can’t handle our limits, then it’s obvious that they have a more 
serious problem, and we refer them to an abstinence-based program.” But her 
critics argue that less than 10% of people who abuse alcohol, and perhaps as lit- 
tle as 1%, can maintain moderate-drinking habits the rest of their life. “Nobody 
in the trenches is impressed with [controlled drinking],” says George Vaillant, a 
professor of psychiatry at Harvard Medical School who is an expert on A.A. 
“Every time someone makes a good case, just wait 10 years, and you'll see 
they're wrong.” 

As anyone whose life has been affected by problem drinking knows, the stakes 
in the debate are high. And the success or failure of a moderation approach can 
only be measured over many years, one drink ata time. —By Christine Gorman. 
Reported by Lisa McLaughlin/New York and Sam Allis/Boston 
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A 30-MONTH LEASE 


COULD BE A TERRIFIC DEAL... 


IF IT WEREN'T 





FOR THOSE LAST 
12 MONTHS. 


A 36-month lease could be a real bargain for the first 24 
months. However, those last 12 months can bring unexpect- 
ed costs that may turn a bargain into a burden. 


A 24-month Red Carpet Lease can protect you from 
unexpected costs. Drive 15,000 miles a year with 

a 24-month Red Carpet Lease from Ford Credit and 
you'll enjoy warranty protection and Emergency 
Roadside Assistance throughout your lease. Drive the 
same distance annually with a 36-month lease and 
your 36,000 mile warranty* will run out seven months 
before your lease does. 


Enjoy a generous mileage allowance with a 

Red Carpet Lease. Many competitors’ 36-month leases 
allow only 12,000 miles a year—then charge typically 
15 cents for every extra mile. Drive 15,000 miles a year 
and you'll pay an extra $1,350 at the end of your lease. 
A standard Red Carpet Lease allows you 15,000 miles a 
year and lets you purchase even more up front at only 8 
cents a mile. At lease end, you'll receive a full refund for 
extra miles over $1.00 that you paid for but didn’t use. 


Why pay to repair a used vehicle when you could 

be driving a new one? After 30,000 miles you may have 
to start making routine replacement of wear items such as 
brakes and tires. With a 24-month Red Carpet Lease, 
you'll be into a new vehicle by then. 


Red 
Ca rpet 


Lease 


No return fees with a Red Carpet Lease. 
Some competitors’ leases require you to pay several 


§ LINCOLN 
Mercury @ 





hundred dollars just to return the vehicle at the conclusion of 
your lease. A Red Carpet Lease has no such fees. 


A Red Carpet Lease won’t trap you into buying a 
3-year-old vehicle. At lease end, the unexpected costs 
of a 36-month lease can be so great that the only way 
out may be to finance what is now a three-year-old vehicle 
with no warranty. You will pay more for a 36-month 
lease than you will for a 24-month lease. It’s simple 
arithmetic. 


A Red Carpet Lease gives you options instead of 
obligations. At the conclusion of your Red Carpet Lease 
after fulfilling your lease obligation, you can (1) return the 
vehicle and lease a new one,** (2) purchase the vehicle 
at a predetermined price and keep it or (3) return the vehi- 


cle and walk away. 


A 24-month Red Carpet Lease has clear advantages. 
As you can see, a 36-month lease with “low” payments 
may be too good to be true. When you look at the 
actual cost of driving, a 24-month Red Carpet Lease is 
a genuine value. 


Ford Credit Red Carpet Leases rank first in customer 
satisfaction two years running. In '94 and ‘95, CNW 
Marketing/Research found that people with 24-month Ford 
Credit Red Carpet Leases have the highest level 
of satisfaction. That could explain why Ford 
Motor Company leases more vehicles than any 


other manufacturer.*** 


For a FREE copy of Leasing Made Easy call 1-800-LEASE-11. 


Forndrcraasriaam sb sor ea yor ame yt pcre ete ela The Cor Book 1995) 
sponsored 


** Subject to lease opproval by Ford 


**Source: R.L Polk 


manuocturer leases calendar year 1994. 

















NOT CHEAP SEATS: Someone shelled out so these fans could enjoy a Toronto sky box 


@ BUSINE 


How Suite It Isn't 


Cities are winning and losing teams based on how 
many luxury boxes they can offer greedy owners 


By STEVE WULF 


Take me out to the ball game, 

Take me out to the Diamond View 
Suites. 

Buy me some Dijon-marinated 
jumbo shrimp and Grgich Hills 
Chardonnay, 

I don't care ‘cause the company 
will pay ... 


IVEN THE CURRENT STATE OF PRO 

sports economics, Take Me Out to 

the Ball Game needs a little updat- 

ing. And so does the antediluvian 
notion that fan support is the key to fran- 
chise success. A ball club needs not only 
gate receipts and a good media contract 
but also steady revenue from stadium ad- 
vertising, sweetheart concession deals 
and, especially, luxury boxes. “Luxury 
boxes are critical these days,” says Craig 
Simon, director of sports marketing for the 
Chicago consulting firm of Frankel & Co. 
“A stadium that doesn’t have them is in 
danger of losing its team.” 

Indeed, the luxury box—or sky box, 
club suite, call it what you will—is such a 
primary temptation that both National 
Football League franchises in the Los An- 
geles area, the Raiders and the Rams, are 
leaving the second-largest TV market. 
Raiders’ owner Al Davis, who abandoned 


| from 58 to 175. With the 
100% of the revenue from the sale of those 


| Oakland, California, in 1982 after the Los 
Angeles Coliseum promised sky boxes but 
never delivered them, will be returning to 
the Bay Area now that the Oakland Coli- 
seum is increasing its luxury-suite total 
Raiders getting 





arena in the not particularly hockey-loving 
city of Nashville, Tennessee. 

A luxury box is not something you give 
Dad on Father’s Day. At New York City’s 
Madison Square Garden, a suite goes for as 
much as $240,000 a year. For that money, 
lucky patrons get 16 seats in the box for 


=| every event (basketball! hockey! monster 
| trucks!) save religious rallies. Patrons get to 


saunter in through a special vip entrance, 
watch the game from a nicely appointed, 
glass-enclosed living room and relieve 
themselves in their own private bathroom. 
The waiter-service menu ranges from hot 
dogs ($42 for 12) to grilled lamb chops 
($95 for 12); Dom Perignon is available at 
$120 a bottle. So what’s the drawback? 
The boxes, at the top of the Garden, offer 
a view of the action that reduces 7-ft.-tall 
basketball players to ants in short pants. 
The biggest selling point? Corporate box- 


| goers in New York, as in every other U.S. 


city, get to write off 50% of the expense for 
tax purposes, which means the taxpayers 


| down in the cheap seats are footing part of 


| 


suites, which fetch between $40,000 and | 


$85,000 a year, Davis will 
net an extra $7.6 million 
a year. The Rams will be 
going to a new stadium in 
St. Louis, Missouri, thanks 
in large measure to the 
promise of 120 luxury 
suites, one of which is a 48- 
seater big enough to ac- 
commodate the baby grand 
piano of the Rams’ owner 
Georgia Frontiere. 

The National Hockey 
League is undergoing its 
own greed-fueled identity 
crisis. The Nordiques are 
abandoning their antiquat- 
ed arena in Quebec City for 
a new one with lots of luxury suites in 
Denver next year, while the Stanley Cup 
champion New Jersey Devils—who, as it 
happened, played in Denver before they 
moved to the marsh across the river from 
New York City 13 years ago—are trying to 
clear the way for a move to a box-studded 
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WHO LOSES? Fans do, when 
their teams skip town 


the bill for the alleged client wooing going 
on upstairs. And in the case of arenas and 
stadiums built with public funds, hoi pol- 
loi are having their pockets picked twice. 

At the brand-new United Center in 
Chicago, where basketball’s Bulls and 
hockey’s Blackhawks play, 216 suites sell 
for between $55,000 and $175,000 a year. 
“The luxury suites are the financial engine 
that offsets the cost ($175 million) the Bulls 
and Blackhawks incurred in constructing 
the facility,” says Steve Schanwald, vice 
president of marketing for the Bulls. Jack 
Kent Cooke, owner of the N.F.L.’s Wash- 
ington Redskins, is so enamored of luxury 
boxes~—and the Washington lobbyists are 
so eager to buy them—that the joke 
_ around the Beltway is that 
: the new Redskins stadium, 
which is planned for Lan- 
® dover, Maryland, will have 
2 850 luxury boxes, with a 
* handful of standing-room 
spaces left over for normal 
§ people. 

But the concept of lux- 
ury seating just isn’t funny 
in Quebec City. Or in New 
Jersey, where, last Wednes- 
day, 25,000 Devils fans 
gathered outside the Bren- 
dan Byrne Arena both 
to celebrate their team’s 
Stanley Cup victory and to 
implore owner John Mc- 
Mullen to leave the team be. (NASHVILLE 
DOESN’T NEED ANY MORE TOOTHLESS 
MEN, read one sign.) The show of support 
was nice. But nowadays it hardly seems to 
matter. —Reported 
by Julie Grace/Chicago, Elizabeth Kauffman/ 
Nashville and David E. Thigpen/New York 
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It’s a boy! 


And a girl! 









And a boy! J 


EMERGENCY CREDIT LINE EXTENSION 


can help you deal with life’s little surprises. It’s one more reason 


to carry The Citibank Card. To apply call 1-800-CITIBANK. 
THE CITI NEVER SLEEPS. 








By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 


WENTY YEARS AGO, TWO YOUNG 
cold warriors—one a U.S. Air 
Force fighter jockey, the other a 
Soviet test pilot—watched from 
opposite sides of the world as 
their countries staged a high-tech 
media event. The brief political 
thaw known as détente was in full flow, 
and high overhead the Apollo and Soyuz 
spacecraft were locked in an orbital tango. 
Their commanders reached through the 
spaceships’ air locks for a symbolic hand- 
shake, amid much talk that the superpow- 
ers were going to move from the space race 
of the 1960s to a new era of space coopera- 
tion. Despite efforts in that direction, little 
availed, and shortly after the declaration of 
martial law in Poland in 1981 the joint 
space agreements were allowed to lapse. 

It seemed inconceivable back then that 
those two fighter pilots would someday be 
on the same flight crew. Yet when the 
space shuttle Atlantis roared off the pad at 
Cape Canaveral last week in America’s 
100th manned launch, the two men, Robert 
(“Hoot”) Gibson and Anatoli Solovyev, 
along with four other U.S. astronauts and 
Russian cosmonaut Nikolai Budarin, were 
both on board, Their mission was a more 
ambitious reprise of the earlier Apollo- 
Soyuz flight: rendezvous and dock with the 
Russian space station Mir, orbiting 245 
miles above the earth. 

Atlantis climbed quickly into a match- 
ing orbit with Mir and, over the next day or 
so, slowly closed a 4,000-mile gap with its 
target. Thursday morning, with the space- 
craft 250 ft. apart and orbiting through 
space at 17,500 m.p.h., Gibson and shuttle 
pilot Charles Precourt began the delicate 
and risky maneuvers aimed at linking the 
two great ships. One careless burst of a 
thruster jet, and Mir’s feathery solar panels 
could be destroyed; too forceful a bump 
from Atlantis, and either or both craft could 
be severely damaged. And if Gibson and 
Precourt couldn't align their 100-ton space- 
craft to within 3 in, and 2° of its assigned po- 
sition before the final docking, the whole 
mission would have to be aborted. 

Sighting through a camera mounted 
within the shuttle’s docking assembly and 
aiming at a target in Mir’s matching equip- 
ment, Gibson gently nudged Atlantis to- 
ward the Russian station, foot by agonizing 
foot. At 30 ft. he stopped to make sure the 
alignment was perfect. It was. As millions 
watched on live TV and listened to the 
terse, four-way conversation between the 
two spaceships and their ground con- 


trollers at Houston and Kaliningrad, At- | 


lantis approached to within a few feet, 
then inches. 

And then, as six sets of hooks and 
latches locked into place, an American 
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CONNECT! Viewed from the Mir, 
the Atlantis fuses docking 
assemblies with the Russian craft. 
Inset: Dezhurov greets Gibson 









@ SPACE 


EMBRI 


The dramatic docking of U.S. 











GE IN SPACE 





and Russian ships revives a promising partnership 





spaceship and a Russian one were soaring 
through space together for the first time in 
two decades. The astronauts and cosmo 
nauts checked to make sure the tunnel 
like air lock linking the ships had no leaks 
At length, the hatches swung slowly open 
Mir’s commander, Vladimir Dezhurov 
floated through the lock and grasped Gib 
son’s hand in joyous greeting 

For the next few hours, there was not 
much to distinguish this space spectacular 
from the dead-end Apollo-Soyuz mission 
Astronauts and cosmonauts drank toasts, 
exchanged symbolic gifts (flowers, candy 
and fruit for the crew on Mir; the tradi- 
tional Russian hospitality offering of bread 
and salt for the Americans), toured each 
other’s spacecraft and issued properly por 
tentous statements about cooperation in 
space—as did officials on the ground, in 
cluding Presidents Clinton and Yeltsin 

This time, there is good reason to be- 
lieve the talk is more than political postur- 
ing. Both Russia and the U.S. have power 
ful incentives to make a joint venture work 
The Russians desperately need U.S. finan 
cial help to salvage their fast-crumbling 
space infrastructure. The U.S. wants to 
keep the attention of Russian scientists and 
rocket engineers focused on nonmilitary 
projects, rather than see them succumb to 
the lure of weapons work for other nations 
Moreover, though America’s manned 
space program is much healthier than Rus 
sia’s, a tightfisted Congress keeps squeez- 
ing the agency’s budget. The latest round of 
cost cutting will force NASA to eliminate 
nearly 30,000 civil service and contract 
jobs over the next five years. The message 
is clear, says space historian James Oberg 
Do it with the Russians or shut down 

The U.S. and Russian programs com 
plement each other nicely. Russia has vast 
ly more experience with long-term human 
space flight, and thanks to its unsophisti 
cated but highly reliable boosters, its 
launch rate is more successful than that of 
any other country. The U.S., on the other 
hand, is better at electronics and engineer 
ing—which is why Russia's version of the 
space shuttle is rusting in a warehouse 
never having carried a human into space 

As a result of the pressure to make 
space cooperation work, the Atlantis-Mir 
docking is not simply a one-shot space show 
but a calculated step in a series of missions 
that will take advantage of both programs 
strengths. The goal: construction of a per 
manently manned international space sta 
tion—an orbiting laboratory that, in various 
versions, has been on the books for a decade 
and that NASA administrator Daniel Goldin 
calls “the heart of the space program 

It is not the first step either; that was 
taken in February when the space shuttle 
Discovery tested its maneuverability by 
approaching to within 37 ft. of Mir. In 





March U.S. astronaut Dr. Norman Tha- 
gard, fresh from two months of training at 
the Baikonur Cosmodrome in Kazakhstan, 
zoomed into space aboard a Soyuz capsule 
to begin a three-month stay on Mir—a 
record sojourn for an American, though 
nearly a year short of the Russian record. 


The current mission is, among other 
things, a ticket home for Thagard and his 
two Russian companions on Mir; in 
exchange, Solovyev and Budarin will stay 
in orbit to maintain Mir’s nine-year record 
of continuous habitation when Atlantis 
returns to earth this week. 

But there was a lot to do before that 
could happen. Once the handshakes and 
photo opportunities were done, the 10 
space travelers had to transfer food and 
which Atlantis had brought to 
replenish Mir’s dwindling supplies. The 
astronauts and cosmonauts also had a full 
schedule of experiments that would occu- 
py them for the next five days. Many of 
them involve medical tests on Thagard and 
the Mir crew to analyze the effects of long- 
term space flight on their bodies. 

Similar tests will continue on a planned 
series of follow-up shuttle-Mir encounters 
over the next two years; the flights will also 
give astronauts and cosmonauts more prac- 
tice at docking their craft and allow them to 
try out space construction techniques. 
Then, in 1997, they are scheduled to begin 
putting together an all-new space station, 
with modules supplied and assembled by 
both nations. Starting in 1998, they will 
bring in the European Space Agency, 
Canada and Japan to expand the facility 
into a permanently staffed station that will 
operate through 2012. 

That’s the plan, at least. In practice, 


water, 
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merging two independent space programs 
will not be easy. Astronauts and cosmo- 
nauts have been training at each other’s 
facilities for nearly a year, and differences 
in approach have forced both sides to 
adjust. Language has been one problem. 
Another, according to Brewster Shaw, 
NASA's director of space-shuttle operations: 
“We've learned that the Russians are not as 
schedule-oriented as we are. Our people 
stand around and feel they're being slowed 
down a bit. [The Russians] have a different 
way of viewing the world than we do. It’s 
kind of like getting married.” 


HILE MINOR DIFFERENCES 
will undoubtedly be ironed 
out, more serious questions 
remain about whether both 
nations can sustain political 
and economic support for 
such an ambitious project. 
NASA Originally estimated that working with 
the Russians would shave $4 billion off the 
space station’s cost. Later the estimate was 
revised to $2 billion, then $1.5 billion. A re- 
cent report by the General Accounting Of- 
fice put the savings at a mere $600 million. 

Questions have also been raised about 
the Russians’ ability to fulfill their part of the 
bargain. The Baikonur Cosmodrome is in 
Kazakhstan, once part of Soviet Central Asia, 
now an independent country. Although 
Russia has signed a 20-year lease for the 
Cosmodrome, overall relations between the 
two nations have been rocky. 

The Cosmodrome, furthermore, is dete- 
riorating rapidly from the harsh desert cli- 
mate, from neglect and from outright theft 
and vandalism. Leaky roofs allow rainwater 
to flood the interiors of assembly buildings, 
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and some of the launching pads are no 
longer usable. “People steal anything, even 
copper cable or sheet metal from the roofs of 
buildings,” reports Sergei Leskov, a space 
correspondent for Izvestia, Last year a sup- 
ply rocket reached Mir with part of its com- 
plement of food missing—evidently looted 
on the ground by launch crews. The danger 
is not so much of an accident, say U.S. space 
experts, as of a breakdown that could torpe- 
do the schedule and drive costs up. That 
could prove fatal to a program many U.S. 
critics consider a scientific dead end and a 
huge waste of money. 

The Russians have little money to 
repair or maintain Baikonur and are 
dependent on NASA payments—$400 mil- 
lion has been budgeted so far—for the use 
of their facilities. “The payment is not com- 
mensurate with Russian participation in 
the project,” grumbles Grigori Khozin, 
director of the Center for Global Problems 
at the Russian Diplomatic Academy and an 
expert on his country’s space program. 

The completion of the 
space-station project also depends on U.S.- 
Russian relations remaining cordial for the 
next 1 decades, which is by no means cer- 
tain. For all the potential pitfalls, though, 
the very fact that astronauts and cosmo- 
nauts were coasting together high above 
the earth last week, cooperating in a well- 
planned, tightly executed joint mission, is 
reason for optimism. Twenty years ago, 
says Gibson, the astronauts may have 
thought, “I’m shaking your hand but do | 
really trust you?” This time, there’s no 
doubt that both sides are doing everything 
they can to make things work. —Reported by 
Hannah Bloch/Washington, Jerry Hannifin/Cape 
Canaveral and Terence Nelan/Moscow 
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SHOW BUSINESS 


Old Rock, 
New Life. 


With new technology and canny marketing, 
dead performers can keep on turning out hits 


But we haven't lost her as a vocal- 


By CHRISTOPHER JONM FARLEY ist. On July 18, EMI Records will re- 


HEN A.B. QUINTANILLA | lease Dreaming of You, a half English, 
talks about his sister | half Spanish pop album that was com- 
Selena, the Tex-Mex | pleted after Selena’s death. The CD will 
music star murdered | undoubtedly bring her music to a far 
last March, allegedly | wider audience than she ever had when 


she was alive. That should not be sur- 


The music world has long been 


by the former president of her fan club 
his voice breaks with emotion. “I pro- 
duced all of Selena’s Latin stuff, all her 
=successful stuff, and I'll never run into 
a vocalist like her ever again, or have a 
like her,” he “That's what 
“gives me an empty feeling—losing her 
first as a sister and then as a vocalist.” 


prising 
fascinated with performers cut off in 
their prime; death, the old saying goes, 
is frequently a good career move. 
Today 
nology have given record producers an 
ability to finish up the 
work of deceased performers, to remix, 
and rejigger 
recordings with digital precision, 


and, via aggressive "90s market 
ing, to sell them to the public 
_ as authentic. In December 


sister says advances in recording tech- 


even greater 






















remaster unfinished 


EMI will issue a Beatles 
boxed set with several 
new tunes, at least one 
featuring the voice of 
John Lennon, 
died in 1980. 
ously 
tracks of Lennon’s 
singing are being 
combined — with 
newly recorded 
vocals the 
three surviving 
Beatles. On one cut 
of Selena’s new al 
bum, her Spanish 
vocals have been lift- 
ed from a 


who 
Previ 
unreleased 


The reggae star 
has a new CD— 
and knit caps 
for sale 


from 


song re- 
leased years earlier and 
mixed with new English- 


language vocals by the 
group Barrio Boyzz. Mean- 
while, a posthumous “new” al- 
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Selena 


The Tejano queen is 
gone, but Dreaming 
may bring her 
new stardom 


bum by 
(MCA), 
features 
who died in 1970, jamming with fresh 
by Bruce Gary, 


Voodoo Soup 
stores. It 
guitar 


Jimi Hendrix, 
recently arrived in 
Hendrix, the genius 
ly recorded drumming 
"70s 
been 


a former member of the defunct 
band the Knack. Would he 


Jimi’s first choice? Some 


have 
fans say no, 
but the dead can’t pick sidemen. 

mean big 
band Nirvana sold 
its Un 
plugged CD, released after the group's 
lead singer, Kurt Cobain, committed sui- 
cide last year. Selena’s Spanish-language 


Posthumous albums can 
The grunge 


more than 7 million copies of 


money. 


albums have sold 2.5 million copies since 
death. Then there’s the inevitable 
merchandising. The retrospective 
album of reggae great Bob Marley, Natur 
al Mystic, contains three full pages in the 
liner notes plugging “Bob Marley Official 
Merchandise,” such as T shirts and knit 
And continuing enthusiasm for 
Hendrix—he sold 3.5 million albums last 
year—has spawned a virtual cottage in- 
dustry. A documentary about the guitarist 
by filmmaker D.A. Pennebaker is current 
ly in the Hendrix 
kiosk is on tour; and a $60 million Jimi 
Hendrix Museum is under construc- 
tion in Seattle 

Posthumous however 
can lead to conflicts, both financial and 
artistic. Hendrix’s father Al is suing Jim’s 
former lawyer, Leo Branton Jr., and Hen- 
drix acquaintance Alan Douglas, claiming 
he was duped into selling them the rights 
Douglas 


her 
new 


caps 


works; an interactive 


popularity 


to his son’s music and image. 

































This rather macabre technique has 
become familiar to listeners ever since 
Natalie Cole’s Grammy-winning al- 
bum Unforgettable, in which she 
sang a duet with her dead father, 
Nat King Cole. The technology, a 
record company executive 
speculates, may one day al- 
low individual notes sung by 
dead musicians to be re- 
assembled into entirely 
new songs. Tasteful? True 

to the artist’s vision? It is 
difficult to say. 

Of course, there is no 

way of knowing exactly 
how a musician would 
have wanted his or her 
unfinished work present- 
ed or polished after death. 
For all we know, the per- 
former in life might have 
moved along an unexpected 
path, changed directions in a 
manner unimaginable to fans. 
After all, it is that sort of artistic un- 
predictability that often makes them 
interesting in life. 

Much depends on the credibility 
and good faith of the people doing the 
resurrecting. In the case of the new 


After his suicide, 
T shirt 
immortality 


Selena CD, her brother worked with 
Nancy Brennan, a vice president at 
EMI, in picking every song on the 
album and in selecting the pro- .@* 
ducers who helped to com- y 
plete them. “[Selena’s] fam- 4 
ily members were her best 
friends,” says Brennan. 
“Your legacy is much 
more protected when 
your family is in 
charge of it.” 
Selena, just 23 
when she died, 
was the most pop- 
ular singer of Te- 
jano music, a style 
of Latin pop that 
mixes pretty, Mari- 
ah Carey-like mel- 
odies with Lawrence 
Welk-style polka 
beats, often spiced 
with throbbing dance 


¢who has produced many of Hendrix’s 

posthumously released records, contends 
-it was his business sense and creative 
-choices that made the Hendrix legacy 
so profitable in the first place. “It’s been 

>a long, difficult trip to revive Hendrix,” 
he says. “But I'd say we have in fact 
rescued him, and he’s selling more than 
he ever did.” 

Distinguishing between resurrection 
and ripoff can be a highly subjective mat- 
ter. Performers are often fiercely posses- 
sive of their work and protective of their 
vision; such artists might be troubled at 
the thought of record-company execu- 
tives altering their unfinished work after 
their death. In life Marvin Gaye fought 
Motown Records to release his classic, 
risk-taking soul album What's Going On 
just the way he wanted it. But in Septem- 
ber, Motown will bring out a promising 
Gaye tribute CD on which other perform- 
ers, from Madonna to Lisa Stansfield, of- 
fer renditions of his greatest songs, 


mix of new and old material. Several of = 
the Spanish tracks—such as Bidi Bidi=z 
Bom Bom—are remixed versions of songs £ 
that were already hits in the Latin mar- 

ket. Some of the best new tracks—the = 
spirited mariachi song Tu Solo Tu and a 

soulfully giddy duet with David Byrne 

called God’s Child—were recorded for, # 
then dropped from, the sound track for 

the movie Don Juan DeMarco. Says 

Brennan: “I bet the producers of that 

movie regret that now.” 

Dreaming of You contains some of 
Selena’s finest, most enjoyable work; 
it’s a commendable but sorrowful ac- 
complishment, since it comes after her 
passing. Her Tejano music was some- 
times clumsy; but the English pop 
songs on this new album are sweet, 
pure and clear, and on the mariachi 
numbers, Selena shows off a voice that 
is sexy, strong and gracefully maturing. 
Says her brother Quintanilla: “I’m very 
pleased with the way the album came 
out. But to be honest, it’s not a quarter 
of what the album might have been 
if she had been able to finish it.” How 
good could the CD have been? As with 
all postmortem music, it is a ques 
tion without an answer. —With reporting 
by Patrick E. Cole/Los Angeles 
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spawned a cottage 
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many drawn from that album. One track 
features Bono (of the Irish rock group 
U2), singing Save the Children as a 
haunting, elegiac duet with Gaye, whose 
vocals have been culled from an old 
recording. 









grooves and pumping ac- 
cordions. Although she 
began working on her first 
English CD several years ago, 
she finished only a few songs be- 
fore her death. The new album is a 
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@ SHOW BUSINESS 


Waylaid Tour 


Pearl Jam finds that battling 
Ticketmaster isn't so simple 
By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY 


l IS ACLASH OF ROCK-WORLD TITANS. 

In one corner, with more than 20 
million albums sold: the alternative 
rock band Pearl Jam. In the other, 
with more than $1 billion in annual ticket 
sales: Ticketmaster, the powerful ticket- 
distribution service. Not so much boxing 
as wrestling, the bout has got so messy 
that it’s hard to tell who’s left in the ring. 
In April the band announced it 
would mount a tour without Ticketmas- 
ter, which it claims has a monopolistic 
hold over ticket distribution to rock con- 
certs and charges excessively high ser- 
vice fees. Instead, the band said it would 
use a newer ticket service, ETM Enter- 
tainment Network, and play some small- 
er, alternative non-Ticketmaster venues. 
Just after the tour started, Pearl Jam 
manager Kelly Curtis reportedly said the 
band might relent and use Ticketmaster. 
That brought an outcry—from Pearl Jam 
vocalist Eddie Vedder, who insisted that 
Ticketmaster was out. Then, on June 24, 
Vedder got sick with the flu, ended a San 
Francisco concert early and decided to 





BAND ON THE RUN: After seeking 
alternative sites, Vedder, right, got sick 


cancel the entire tour—sort of. Days lat- 
er, the band reinstated concerts in Mil- 
waukee and Chicago and hinted at more. 

But the Milwaukee shows, it turns 
out, are part of a local festival whose 
tickets are being sold by ... Ticketmas- 
ter. A Pearl Jam spokesperson said the 
band was simply honoring a “pre-Ticket- 
master-controversy commitment” and 
had no future plans to use the ticket ser- 
vice. But a press release from Ticketmas- 
ter announced “Pearl Jam Sells Out” 
—before coyly explaining it referred to 
the shows, not the band’s values. Its fans 
will have to judge the latter. —Reported by 
Jeffrey Ressner/Los Angeles 


SLY AND THE FAMILY CLONE: The star and alter ego Assante compare hormones 
@ CINEMA 


The Quick and the Dredd 


Sylvester Stallone’s bombastic new summer thriller thinks it 
can lick any movie on the block—for one week, anyway 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


LY STALLONE STARES OUT AT THE 
tortured futuristic landscape of 
Judge Dredd with a macho 
hauteur that seems to say, “Who's 
tougher than me?” And the answer 
is, the bosses of the major film studios. 
Compared with them, Stallone and 
his fellow summer-movie heroes 


| those mean-eyed, pumped-up, epi- 


gram-expectoratin’ cinema studs—are 
prissy little honor-roll students. The real 
tough guys are fellows named Semel and 
Pollock and Roth; their battlefield is the 
summer calendar; they show their guts 
by slotting their big pictures to open in 
just the right week in hopes of killing the 
competition. This is the art of war, New 
Hollywood-style. 

Sometimes it pays off: Batman For- 
ever grabbed $106 million in its first 10 
days in North American theaters. But the 
strategy has a sort of kamikaze logic. 
Since there are more big movies than 
early-summer weekends, most films 
even the hits—will be seven-day won 
ders. So it has been, with few exceptions, 
this season. Crimson Tide gives way to 
Die Hard with a Vengeance is vaporized 
by Casper gets eaten by Congo is beaten 
by Batman Forever gets a poke in the 
eye from Pocahontas. Hey, it’s a jungle 
out there. One weekend you're the lion 
king; the next, you're vulture chow. 

So the burly, bombastic Judge Dredd, 
based on a popular series of British 
graphic novels, is best seen as a metaphor 
for the movie wars. As policeman, jury 
and executioner in the 22nd century, 
Joseph Dredd (Stallone) is supposed to 
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be one potent dude, but he is manipulat- 
ed and programmed by a ruling council. 
This Mega-City is fascism as fashion 
statement; Dredd’s uniform has enough 
leather and metal to stock an S&M bou- 
tique. But he’s just a soldier for hire, or a 
star looking for his next project. Dredd’s 
warped mirror image is a renegade 
named Rico (Armand Assante), as dan- 
gerous to Dredd as the next action film 
on the release schedule. “Guilt and inno- 
cence—it’s a matter of timing,” Rico says. 
He could be describing the difference 
between summer hit and flop. 

For all its superficial pleasures—like 
some clever production design and the 
splendor of a fight between two gor- 
geous women, Diane Lane and Joan 
Chen—Judge Dredd couldn't have worse 
timing. For one thing, it surfaces at the 
end of a 15-year line of dark sci-fi films; 
imagine Blade Runner inside a Tron 
video game. For another, the movie tries 
for the same combination of facetious- 
ness and majesty that Batman Forever 
mined only two weeks before. Dredd, 
written by Michael De Luca, William 
Wisher and Steven de Souza, plays like 
an instant clone of the Gotham Gothic. 

Alas, director Danny Cannon hasn't 
the skill to make majestic melodrama 
plausible. As for the facetiousness, Rob 
Schneider sweats arsenals of ammuni- 
tion as Dredd’s sarcastic sidekick. But 
the effect is redundant since Sly is his 
own comic relief. By now Stallone has 
become a symbol for all that is goofy and 
grandiloquent in Hollywood's live-action 
summer cartoons. The hormone. that 
courses through his movie veins could 
be called preposterone. 5 
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@ DANCE 


The Kirov Loses Focus 


The Russian troupe, back for a U.S. tour, still has fine dancers 
but is sacrificing artistry in an effort to modernize 


By MARTHA DUFFY 


HE BREAKUP OF THE SOVIET 

Union was bad news for its per- 

forming-arts institutions. Strug- 

gling to survive without govern- 
ment support, most are now heavily 
dependent on potentially lucrative inter- 
national tours. So it seems churlish to 
say the historic Kirov Ballet, in New 
York City last week and 
soon to embark on a six-city 
national tour (Washington, 
Los Angeles and Seattle 
are among the upcoming 
destinations), is a disap- 
pointment. The Kirov nur- 
tured George Balanchine, 
the greatest choreographer 
of modern times, as well 
as such stars as Pavlova, 
Nureyev, Baryshnikov and 
Makarova. In addition to 
their individual gifts, these 
dancers reflected the disci 
pline and the poetry that 
they learned in Leningrad. 

But the Kirov’s artistic 
focus seems insecure, even 
wayward. In the decades 
when such companies as 
the Kirov and the Bolshoi 
were rarely glimpsed, they 
had a potent aura of mys- 
tery. Classical ballet and the 
music of Tchaikovsky were, 
after all, their heritage. 
When a Nureyev or a Ba- 
ryshnikov fled the country, 
people imagined that the 
Kirov full of such 
melancholy geniuses. Now, 
with frequent touring, it is 
easy to decide for oneself 
the quality of the emperor's clothes. 

In its current visit, the Kirov is offering 
three programs: an evening of Fokine bal- 
lets (Chopiniana, Schéhérazade, The Fire- 
bird) and two full-length works, Swan 
Lake and Cinderella. The latter two have 
been staged by the Kirov’s artistic director, 
Oleg Vinogradov, and it is here that the 
difficulty lies. In an effort to “modernize” 
the old fairy tales, to make them less 
bizarre, he has flattened the stories and 
made them, if anything, harder to follow. 

In Swan Lake, why is Prince Sieg- 
fried so overwrought when he goes hunt- 


was 


ing if his mother has not commanded 
him to find a suitable bride? In this ver- 
sion she just hands her boy a bow and 
arrow and trips off, doubtless to a good 
gossip with her courtiers. Or why make 
such a fuss about a glass slipper when 
Cinderella’s prince walks into her house 
and recognizes her without fitting the 
slipper on her foot? 

Vinogradov treats the choreography in 





MAGIC MOMENT: Partnered by Andris Liepa, Altynai Asyimuratova 
demonstrates in Firebird why she remains the Kirov’s best ballerina 


a similar way—one could call it departicu- 
larizing. These old tales, which are not 
meant to be realistic anyway, need their 
familiar, traditional components. The Cin- 
derella production is ruined by stream- 
lining. Near the beginning, there is cus- 
tomarily a charming dance for the heroine 
partnered by her faithful broom. When 
the Fairy Godmother appears in a vision, 


she is usually accompanied by the Four 


Seasons, who have pretty, technically chal 

lenging variations. Here all this is replaced 
by pointless, dull sequences for the corps 
de ballet, who cross and recross the stage 
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smiling vacuously. Actually, Cinderella 
cannot very well dance with her broom 
because she is shackled by clogs of car 
toon ugliness. Even if she is down on 
her luck, Cinderella is a ballerina and 
should wear pointe shoes. And dance. 

The time to pay court to some kind of 
Russian mystique is over. American Bal- 
let Theatre’s Swan Lake is better than 
the Kirov’s capricious version in both 
concept and execution. With one excep 
tion: the Russian troupe's marvelously 
schooled corps de ballet in the so-called 
white act. With 30 women moving as a 
single impulse, a single exhalation of 
breath (A.B.T. has 24), the scene is rap 
turous and mesmerizing: unforgettable. 
It also shows that the Kirov is still cap- 
able of supreme classical dancing. Every 
troupe must refresh itself 
: with innovation, but the 
* evidence from New York 
is that with the classics, 
the company should trust 
its heritage and count on 
= the performers to bring 
it alive. 

Among the ballerinas, 
Yulia Makhalina seems to 
have pride of place, having 
the first perfor- 
mance of both Swan Lake 
and Cinderella. She is the 
latest exemplar of a type of 
dancer Vinogradov likes: 
tall, elegantly slender, chilly 
and lacking the turned-out 
hip position most classical 
dancers have. Makhalina 
will remind audiences of 
Galina Mezentseva, the di- 
rector’s beautiful but glacial 
favorite in the 80s. Younger 
ballerinas are developing, 
especially the limpid Zhan- 
na Ayupova, who redeems 
Cinderella with a shy, radi 
ant, technically assured per- 
formance in the lead role. 

The Fokine bill is a 
showcase for the company’s 
talent, stronger among the 
women than the men. The 


danced 


troupe seems to relish exotic plumage. The 
Firebird production is a grandiose set- 
piece, reveling in the folk story instead of 
flattening it. It also underscores the fact 
that the Kirov’s best ballerina is still Alty- 
nai Asylmuratova, 34. In personal beauty 
and musicality, she is exquisitely refined 
but she dances with a boldness that is 
thrilling. From the moment she leaps on 

stage, there is no question that this super 

natural bird will conquer the evil sorcerer. 
No mannerisms, no attempt to extract fire 
out of ice. Many ballerinas have a grand 
attack. Asylmuratova has magic. # 








SMOKY LOOKING GLASS: Barton and Groener divine the future in Twelve Dreams 


@ THEATER 


Perchance to Dream 


Two visually entrancing productions dramatize a nightmare 
of Latin machismo and a child’s premonitions of death 


N ONE STAGE A FLOCK OF DOVES 
is released to flutter over the 
heads of the audience. On an- 
other there’s an ethereal pro- 
cession of dancers dressed as parti- 
colored birds. The avian stagecraft is 
not the only thing linking two comple- 
mentary productions that have enlivened 
New York City’s traditionally slow sum- 
mer season. James Lapine’s Twelve 
Dreams is a straight play that feels like a 


musical; Graciela Daniele’s Chronicle of 


a Death Foretold is a musical that often 
feels like a straight play. Both appear 
under the aegis of Lincoln Center 
(though the first is off-Broadway, the 
second on). And both are smart, surre- 
alistic and visually entrancing. 

Chronicle is adapted from a novella 
by Gabriel Garcia Marquez. Set in an 
“jsolated Latin American town,” it’s a tale 
of stiff-backed, implacable male pride. A 
handsome groom (Alexandre Proia), on 
discovering that his lovely bride (Saundra 
Santiago) is no virgin, initiates a chain of 
retribution that leads to a tragedy and 
ramifies through town, blighting one life 
after another 

Daniele, who has staged such musi- 


cals as Once on This Island and Falsetto- 
land, not only conceived but directed 
and choreographed Chronicle as well. 
Yet in the novella’s passage from page to 
stage, something of its fateful weight has 
been forfeited. For one thing, Garcia 
Marquez’s signature tone of sagacious 
melancholy is necessarily lost. For an- 
other, Bob Telson’s music fails to deep- 
en or extend the characters. In musical 
theater the audience longs to feel that it 
knows someone much better after lis- 
tening to him or her sing for a couple of 
minutes. But Telson’s priorities seem to 
be elsewhere. 

His jazzy, punchy music does create 
a fluid but vigorous medium on which 
the actors, many of them ballet dancers, 
can glide. What the tale has lost in terms 
of weight, it may have gained in mobility. 
There’s a beautiful wedding féte, for 
instance, in which even the food takes 
wing, and an appealingly somber/silly 
march. Indeed, at times Chronicle looks 
and sounds positively resuscitative: this 
colorful show, with its percussive Latin 
rhythms, could be a tonic for Broadway. 

Twelve Dreams, oddly, might also 
have been titled Chronicle of a Death 
Foretold. The play, set in New England in 
1936, focuses on a young girl named 
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Emma (Mischa Barton), who presents 
her psychiatrist father (Harry Groener) 
with a book of her puzzling dreams. 
Finding their interpretation intractable, 
he consults a renowned professor (Jan 
Rubes), who suggests that the dreams 
“foretell the demise of the dreamer.” 
Though all the characters are fictional, 
the plot springs from a case study of Carl 
Jung’s; the psychologist found corrobora- 
tion for his theory of the “collective un- 
conscious” in a 10-year-old whose dreams 
seemingly divined her own death. 

All this may sound unpromisingly 
clinical, but Lapine—in this revision of a 
play originally staged in 1981—does an 
adroit job of interweaving day-event 
and night-revelation. The dream se- 
quences (which include a dance into 
hell) are spookily compelling and splen- 
didly differentiated. The play has the 
true fierceness of dream logic—the 
sense that you are watching events un- 
fold that are both unpredictable and 
ineluctable. A team of five musicians 
pilots us from one realm to the other, 
artfully building toward songs that nev- 
er emerge. (Lapine knows all about 
linking action to music; he wrote the 
books for such Stephen Sondheim mu- 
sicals as Into the Woods and Sunday in 
the Park with George.) At the moment, 
New York theater isn’t long on chills, 
but Twelve Dreams offers some of the 
genuine, subtle edginess of a Henry 
James ghost story. 

Or call it Alice in Wonderland 
through a smoky looking glass. The play 
asks us, as Alice does, to marvel at the cor- 
nucopian richness of a child’s imagina- 
tion. In this case, however, the cornu- 
copia is a devil’s horn. She doesn’t realize 
it, but Emma in her nocturnal wander- 
ings has been rooting in a graveyard. 
Twelve Dreams is grim and gorgeous. @ 





WEDDING DANCE: Santiago and Proia 
star in Chronicle of a Death Foretold 
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An illness that quickly reminded his parents how 
fragile life is. 


Fortunately, the Yardley’s Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
Plan provides instant access to an innovative, nation 
wide program that continuously identifies, research- 
es and evaluates the latest advancements in medical 
care. So no time was wasted in determining the 
safest, most effective treatment that helped Michael, 
and his parents, breathe a lot easier. 


Today, this Blue Cross and Blue Shield program 
provides medical professionals with technological 
evaluations of more than 200 breakthrough 
procedures, drugs and services. 


Blue Cross and Blue Shield. America’s unrivaled 
symbols of health care coverage. Local Plans with 
health care options as diverse as their communities. 
Providing more than 65 million members access to 
the widest range of health care options available. 
Options that keep costs down while keeping 

quality high. 


What was the result of Michael’s therapy? He’s the 
jumper on the right. 
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@ MUSIC 





Fire on the Podium 


Kent Nagano has a major career under way in Europe. Now 
U.S. audiences are getting a look at the next great conductor 


By MICHAEL WALSH 
INCE THE DEATH IN THE PAST FEW 
years of conductors Herbert von 
Karajan and Leonard Bernstein, 
music lovers have amused them- 

selves with a rather desperate parlor 
game: Where will the next great maestro 
come from? And when? Well, here’s one 
answer: from California, and right now. 
From his dazzling appearances during 
the past two weeks with the Lyons Opera 
and Ballet in San Francisco and Berke- 
ley, Kent Nagano has confirmed his spot 
at the head of the class of young conduc- 
tors leading music into the future. 

Hailed by New York magazine as 
“the next Bernstein” after his Metropol- 
itan Opera debut last year, the soft-spo- 
ken, long-haired Nagano, 43, has so far 
managed to avoid the kind of premature 
hype that can capsize a career. Indeed, 
the onetime beach boy from Morro Bay, 
California, is still not widely known in 
the U.S., holding only the modest post of 
conductor of the Berkeley Symphony. 
“There’s nothing wrong with wanting to 
be well known,” says Nagano, “but that 
doesn’t work for me. I just try to let my 
enthusiasm for what I’m doing guide me 
to where I’m going.” 

Mostly he has been doing that over- 
seas. Simultaneously, Nagano is music di- 
rector in Lyons, France; leader of the ven- 
erable Hallé Orchestra in Manchester, 
England; and associate principal guest 
conductor of the London Symphony Or- 
chestra. As flamboyant on the podium as 
his mentor Seiji Ozawa but far more prob- 
ing and analytical, Nagano wields his ba- 
ton with the élan of a lion tamer cracking 
a whip. His lank, dark hair flies, his arms 
soar skyward, and a broad smile crosses 
his face: the laid-back, almost diffident 
surfer dude is suddenly transformed into 
the happiest dervish in the world. 

Musically, Nagano has full command 
of a repertoire both wide and deep, mov- 
ing with ease between the limpid grace of 
the classical period and the densest, 
most fearsome modern scores. His six- 
year tenure in Lyons has been marked 
both by important premieres (Debussy’s 
unfinished Rodrigue et Chiméne) and by 
alternative versions of such staples as Of- 
fenbach’s Tales of Hoffmann; in Man- 
chester he champions a group of young, 
modernist British composers. “I guess I 
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take an awful lot of risks,” says Nagano. 
“But what I'm trying to do is make music 
an active, living art form that people to- 
day can relate to.” 

Nagano’s skills were in ample evi- 
dence during the first-ever visit of the 
adventurous Lyons company to America, 
part of the 50th-anniversary celebration 
of the U.N. in San Francisco. Leading 
Prokofiev's slight, charming fable The 
Love for Three Oranges, he managed to 
find wit and poetry in an opera that is of- 
ten little more than the famous March. 
Even more impressive was his way with 








Coast halfway between Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. He studied conducting at 
San Francisco State University and sang 
with the San Francisco Opera chorus be- 
fore joining Sarah Caldwell’s Opera 
Company of Boston as an apprentice 
conductor. Returning to the Bay Area in 
1979, he won a reputation by leading the 
small Berkeley Promenade Orchestra 
(now the Berkeley Symphony) in such 
unlikely concert-opera ventures as Hans 
Pfitzner’s Palestrina and Janacek’s The 
Excursions of Mr. Broucek. 

While preparing a series of concerts 
devoted to the thorny yet passionately 
spiritual music of the late Olivier Messi- 
aen, Nagano sent the French composer a 
tape—and got back a detailed written cri- 

| tique, enumerating what he had done 
right and wrong. The correspondence 
eventually led to Messiaen’s arrival in 
Berkeley for a performance of The 
Transfiguration of Our Lord Jesus 





BEACH BOY: He grew up on a California artichoke farm and now commands stages in 
London, Manchester and Lyons. Says Nagano: “I let my enthusiasm guide me.” 


a stripped-down, hopped-up Romeo and 
Juliet, Prokofiev's great ballet. Designed 
by the Belgrade-born underground- 
comic-book illustrator Enki Bilal and 
choreographed by Angelin Preljocaj, this 
Romeo takes place in a Mad Max uni- 
verse where the Capulets and the Mon- 
tagues are fascist thugs and street raga- 
muffins, and Juliet sports a bustier 
whose exaggerated nipples fairly scream 
“radical Eurotrash reinterpretation.” Yet 
thanks to Bilal’s dark vision, Preljocaj’s 
audaciously violent, erotic choreography 
and Nagano’s incendiary way with the 
score, the piece worked brilliantly. 

The grandson of first-generation 
Japanese-American farmers—who, along 
with his parents, were interned during 
World War Il—Nagano grew up on a 
500-acre artichoke farm on the West 


Christ and to Nagano’s participation in 
the 1983 world premiere in Paris of Mes- 
siaen’s radiant opera St. Francis of Assisi. 
Eight years later, he led the controversial 
world premiere of composer John Adams’ 
The Death of Klinghoffer in Brussels. 
Despite his hectic schedule, Nagano 
has found time for a personal life. He mar- 
ried the Japanese-born pianist Mari Ko- 
dama in 1992. He still takes time out twice 
a year for a surfing holiday. Looking out 
over the Pacific Ocean from his hilltop 
home in San Francisco, he speaks wistful- 
ly of settling down, although that isn’t like- 
ly soon. He is busily planning events in 
Lyons and Manchester well into the next 
millennium. “I like coming up with new 
ideas,” he says. “And if I fail once in a 
while, it’s worth it.” Anyone who has 
heard him conduct can only agree. a 
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Roses, Roses All the Way 


Margaret Thatcher looks back on her extraordinary rise to 
power, as she roiled the Tory councils and laid down the law 


By MARTHA DUFFY 


T HAS NOW BEEN FIVE YEARS SINCE 

Margaret Thatcher resigned as 

Britain’s Prime Minister. In her hey- 

day she strode the international 
headlines with such bravura that she 
seemed inevitable, a natural force. The 
world stage seemed just the right size for 
her, as she chaffed her conservative soul 
mate Ronald Reagan or flattered the 
“new man,” Mikhail Gorbachev. 

Now the political world has begun to 





HOME FRONT: The former Margaret Roberts, at age 
26, on her wedding day in 1951 to Denis Thatcher 


focus on the immensity of her achieve- 
ment. How on earth did she manage to 
get there? She was elected to Parliament 
at 32 in 1958 (five years before The Fem- 
inine Mystique was published). She par- 
ried her way through the complacent, 
male-dominated councils of power—no 
woman had ever roiled those waters. 
Couldn't the old boys see her coming? 
After all, there was nothing subtle about 
her personality or her approach. 

As The Path to Power (Harper- 
Collins; 656 pages; $30), the second vol- 
ume of her autobiography, makes clear, 
Thatcher was probably too simple and 
direct for the Tories, with their heavy 
baggage of class and compromise. She 
traveled light, proud of her roots as a gro- 
cer’s daughter from the small town of 
Grantham but never tethered by work 
ing-class resentments or delusions of in 


feriority. Her parents taught her the ver 
ities they believed in: Methodism, hard 
work, thrift and the importance of the in 
dividual. She has never wavered from 
them, and they run through the book. 

“Nothing in our house was wasted.’ 
Or, “I had less leisure time than other 
children.” These are boasts of a child- 
hood recalled in tranquillity. Later they 
became a philosophy: “Being conserva 
tive is never merely a matter of income, 
but a whole way of life, a will to take re- 
sponsibility for oneself.” 

From the start, she notes 
= almost with 
> there was a contrast between 
2 her own “executive style” 
> and her colleagues’ “more 
2 consultive style.” Thatcher 

laid down the law. In her Ll- 
year leadership, she broke 
the crippling power of Brit- 
ish unions, made many 
thousands of her country- 
men homeowners, strength- 
ened British ties with the 
U.S. and the Soviet Union 


bemusement 


reluctance about joining 
Europe, a reluctance that 
still plagues her successor, 
John Major. 

The Downing Street 
Years, the first volume of her 
memoirs, covered her time 
in power. This one is more 
interesting and better fun, 
a formidable leader looking 
back on her early winning battles. She is 
known now as the Iron Lady, but as a 
pretty, naive young pol who cut through 
cant, prevarication and some very real 
problems, she must have been exhilarat 
ing. Her rise, as she once described the 
star-is-born press coverage that greeted 
her maiden speech in Commons, was 
“roses, roses all the way.” 

In a final section on the 90s political 
scene, she calls for renewed dedication 
to her principles. The imperiled John 
Major cannot take comfort in the timing 
of The Path to Power. Thatcher has re- 
lentlessly flogged the book in Britain 
and the U.S., giving TV interviews that 
scourge what she sees as the collapse of 
her country’s leadership. The one thing 
she doesn’t say is that as this old century 
draws to a close, there simply aren't that 
many leaders. Thatcher was one. g 





and gave voice to Britain’s | 
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HYPEREXPOSED WORLD: Beller finds 
something fresh in a familiar milieu 


Floundering 


A touching collection of 
stories about love in the city 
By GINIA BELLAFANTE 


! FIRST PERUSAL THOMAS BEI 

ler’s debut short-story collec 

tion, Seduction Theory (Norton; 

205 pages; $21), appears as 
though it might be the chic literary 
equivalent of the TV comedy Friends. 
Beller, 30, is the co-founder of a talked- 
about Manhattan fiction journal, Open 
City, and the characters who people his 
10 witty stories are plucked straight from 
a hyperexposed world of young, well- 
bred New Yorkers hopelessly flustered 
by attraction, ever fearful of love 

Beller’s great accomplishment, how- 
ever, is that he has managed to weave a 
series of touching and exceptionally 
memorable tales from this familiar mi 
lieu. All in all, Beller’s characters are an 
indecisive lot who pursue desire with the 
sort of tremulousness that almost always 
ensures their solitude. In The Hot Dog 
War a young man who fixates on a beau- 
tiful woman he meets on the street can 
not help bringing his best friend along on 
their first and only date. In Nondestruc- 
tive Testing a former divinity-school stu- 
dent turned office temp is entranced by 
a comely receptionist until she makes 
the bold first move of offering him some 
chocolates. 

Interspersed with these vignettes of 
urban romance are a few stories that pro 
vide a psychological history for Beller’s 
characters. These pieces trace the young 
adulthood of Alex Fader, a fatherless 
only child who tries hard to suppress his 
love for an often elusive mother. Ulti- 
mately, though, Alex forges an enviable 
closeness with her, and that leaves the 
reader with hope for all the floundering 
grownup versions of him in this spirited 
collection. g 
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Grief and Rebirth 


Latin America’s foremost woman writer chronicles 
the death of a daughter—and her own awakening 


By MARGOT HORNBLOWER SAUSALITO 





SABEL ALLENDE, THE DISTINGUISHED 

Chilean writer, was celebrating the 

publication of one of her novels at a 

Barcelona party in December 1991, 
when she got word that her daughter 
was in a hospital in Madrid. She flew to 
her side. “I love you too, Mama,” the 27- 
year-old Paula murmured just before 
she was seized by convulsions and fell 
into a coma. She never woke up, and a 
year later she died in Allende’s arms. “I 
had a choice,” the author recalls. “Was I 
going to commit suicide? Sue the hospi- 
tal? Or was I going to write a book that 
would heal me?” 

Paula (Harper Collins; 330 pages; 
$24) the memoir Allende began on yel- 
low pads as she sat in the hospital, is writ- 
ten as an anguished letter to her daugh- 
ter, who suffered from porphyria—a 
metabolic disorder that is rarely fatal. 
“They told me she would wake up in a 
week or two,” the writer says. But 
months passed at Paula’s bedside before 
Allende learned that a hospital mishap 
had caused irreversible brain damage. 
“It was destiny—and it was bad luck. Af- 
ter they told me, I went on writing be- 
cause I could not stop. I could not let 
anger destroy me.” 


The book, as much a celebration of | 


Allende’s turbulent life as the 
chronicle of Paula’s death, is a 
best seller in the U.S., Latin 
America and Europe. It has 
brought a new audience to 
the author, 52, who wrote her 
first novel, The House of the 
Spirits, at 40, when she was 
an exile in Venezuela after the 
murder of her cousin, former 
Chilean President Salvador 
Allende. That novel, in the 
magical realist style of Gabriel 
Garcia Marquez, was made 
into a 1994 film with Meryl 
Streep and Jeremy Irons. Altogether, Al- 
lende’s four novels and a short-story col- 
lection have sold an estimated 10 million 
copies worldwide. Paula is her first non- 
fiction work—a book, she says, “I have 
been rehearsing all my life to write.” 

In a shingled cottage in Sausalito a 
block from San Francisco Bay, Allende 
surrounds herself with mementos: 
Paula’s baby shoes, encased in copper; 





A CHILD'S ORDEAL: 
Paula Frias, victim 
of a hospital mishap 





photographs of her, 
framed in silver; the 
earthen jar that contains 
Paula’s ashes; and a letter 
Paula wrote during her 
honeymoon, _ foreseeing 
her own death. Petite and 
intense, Allende pours 
mango tea by a vase of 
wildflowers in the sunlit 
room. “All my books come 
from deep emotion,” she 
says. “They are not born in 
my mind, they gestate in 
my womb.” Her eyes 
welling with tears, she 
spreads across the table 
the handcrafted cards she 
uses to respond to a flood 
of letters from Paula read- 
ers. “They share their 
emotions,” she says, 
“mothers with lost chil- 
dren, young people long- 
ing for a sense of family, 
doctors who say they will 
never see patients the same way. I an- 
swer each letter by hand.” 

Allende’s life story, teeming with 
picaresque characters and improbable 
adventures, reads like her novels. In 
Paula she weaves it, sometimes seam- 
lessly, sometimes abruptly, between 
graphic passages on her 
daughter's illness, Allende’s 
own despair, and her meta- 
physical meditations on the 
life of the spirit. If the line 
between fact and _ fiction 
seems to blur, Allende ex- 
plains, “magical realism is 
not a literary device; it’s how 
I live.” Growing up in Santi- 
ago, she remembers the great 
aunt “who at the end of her 
life began to sprout the wings 
of a saint,” and the clairvoy- 
ant grandmother who, Al- 
lende insists, could move a sugar bowl 
across the table with her mere gaze. 
And she tells of how, at eight, she was 
molested by a fisherman and found him 
dead the next morning. 

As an adolescent, Allende spent 
time in La Paz and Beirut with her 
mother and diplomat stepfather. She 
returned to Chile at 15, married an An- 


glo-Chilean engineer at 20 and worked | we have.” 








A MOTHER'S HEALING: “I finally understood what life is 
about,” says Allende. “It is about losing everything” 


as a journalist on women’s and chil- 
dren’s magazines. After her cousin’s 
overthrow, she became caught up in the 
resistance to the dictatorship and was 
forced into a financially pinched and 
emotionally isolated exile in Venezuela. 
Eventually her marriage fell apart, just 
as her literary career took off. In 1988, 
on a book tour in California, she fell in 
love “at first sight” with, and married, an 
American lawyer, William Gordon. It 
was to their house that she brought 
Paula, in the final months of her coma, 
so she could die at home. 

In the room where Paula died, how- 
ever, a few months later there was a 
birth: of Allende’s third grandchild, a 
daughter, to Paula’s brother, Nicolas. 
Today Allende is focused on being “the 
perfect grandmother”; her grandchil- 
dren “live 13 minutes away—I have 
counted it,” and photos of them are in- 
terspersed with Paula’s on her book- 
shelves. “Paula’s dying and my grand- 
children growing up are tied together in 
an organic way,” she says. “I finally un- 
derstood what life is about; it is about los- 
ing everything. Losing the baby who be- 
comes a child, the child who becomes an 
adult, like the trees lose their leaves. So 
every morning we must celebrate what 
a 
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There are 30 different products from 
Amway In this photo. (The other 5000 or so wouldn't fit.) 


You may not associate Amway products with the outdoors but Amway sure does. In 





fact, Amway’s concern for the environment began with its first biodegradable clean- 
ing product 35 years ago. And, look at the range of products now 


available through Amway; granola bars, fruit juice, sunscreen, 
mn -r towels... even Goodyear’ tires and the portable CD player 
ns San; paper towels... even Goodyear Ures and the portable ( l playel 
ACER +1 

There is one thing, however, that you can't see in the photo 
above... Amway’s money-back 100% satisfaction guarantee. 


(But its there.) 


453 a 


And you thought you knew us. 
Find all 30? For a free info packet wh | 1-800-544-7167. In Canada, call 1-800-265-54 


Rubber Company. Akron. OH 
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Butta-Hugh-co 


Day One: 1:30 a.m. British loveboat & one-man charm school 
pape GRANT, for reasons best kept to himself, visits the seedi- 
est stretch of Sunset Boulevard in Hollywood and invites work- 
ing girl DIVINE BROWN a.k.a. Pancake a.k.a. Stella Marie 
Thompson into his rented BMW. They strike a deal that entails 
his giving her, among other things, $45. At about 1:45 a.m. the 
local constabulary interrupts. “I did 
something completely insane,” says 
rant later. Around the world, people 
igree. Day’s Big Rumor: Brown is a guy. 
Two: When the news hits Britain, 
here Grant is almost as popular as 
ygen, people are baffled as to how he 
Bould have strayed from a lover with as 


The Sun @ wating” 


interview 
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pokesperson ELIZABETH HURLEY. The 
ndon Sun papers Sunset with posters 


Hurley dines while 
Grant eats cuted 
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Brown. Day's Big Rumor: Fox is panicking about prospects for 
Grant's first big-budget movie, Nine Months, out this month. 
Day Three: Hurley appears publicly in a chin-up mint green 
suit, and later releases a statement saying she’s “bewil- 
dered and saddened.” Consensus in Hollywood: Grant's ca- 
reer is far from over. “He can work for me anytime,” says 
Miramax chairman Harvey Weinstein. Day’s Big Rumor: 
Hurley will be forced to choose between Lauder and Grant. 
Day Four: Grant and Hurley, reunited at an Eng- 


lish country house, lunch in Ley 
wen SRE 
bar YEW] YORK POST 









range of telephoto lenses. Titil- 
lating reports circulate of a = 
double bed being delivered. 

Madame Tussaud’s says it will * 
not drop plans for creating a wax 
effigy of Grant. Day’s Big Ru- 
mor: No one will remember any 
of this pext week. 
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Lance Morrow 


I Came, I Saw, I Spoiled Everything 


T 3 IN THE MORNING, A SERPENT OF LIGHTS BEGINS TO 

coil up Mount Sinai—up the path Moses took, a 

sparkling procession of tourists’ flashlights. As dawn 

arrives, you see less lovely effects—the litter of candy 
wrappers, soda cans and Kodachrome boxes people have dis- 
carded on the ascent. 

In the highlands of Papua New Guinea, in a village near Go- 
roka, the warriors, all but naked, smear their bodies with a pale 
mud and don surreal mud masks. Taking up clubs and spears and 
bows, they crouch and advance, ghostly, out of the Stone Age 
(which they inhabited until the day before yesterday) and into a 
clicking horde of tourists from a cruise ship that docked on the 
coast this morning. The “mud men” mime ferocity for a little 
while; then they mingle shyly in the 
crowd of rich white aliens and try to 
make sense of the paper money the 
strangers offer for weapons and boar’s- 
tusk necklaces. It may not be too many 
months before the mud men start ac- 
cepting the American Express card. : 

By the Doge’s Palace in Venice, 
down the little canal from the Bridge 
of Sighs, the Ponte de Paglia groans 
under the weight of Japanese, Ger- 
mans, Americans, Frenchmen, Scots, 3 “ 
English, Indians, Spaniards, Scandi- § 
navians—the whole world milling z 
about in T shirts, polyglotting. It takes # 
five minutes for a pedestrian to push $ 
across the bridge, a distance of 30 yds. = 
Venice vanished centuries ago into its tourist shop-museum self, 
forfeit to the ever flattening demographics of mass tourism. 

Against expectations, this will be a booming summer for 
tourism and travel. At a moment when the dollar is faring bad- 
ly against other currencies and when hotel and airline prices 
are climbing, this season’s tourism is likely to break records. 
The great, global middle class is in motion. 

Is this a wonderful thing? Familiar pieties collide here, two 
wisdoms, good news and bad news: 1) Peaceful mobility on a 
planetary scale proclaims victories for freedom, democratic 
pluralism, frequent-flyer programs and unfettered competitive 
markets; 2) A radioactive cloud of banalizing sameness threat- 
ens the earth; the sacred and beautiful places, all the unique- 
nesses, have been invaded, desacralized, franchised for the 
masses, dissolved into the United Colors of Benetton. 

Both versions are true; the second follows from the first. The 
travel industry cherishes Piety 1. The traveler drifts through the 
world trying to fend off the truth of Piety 2, which declares itself 
in spasms of denied disappointment. At worst, a nostalgic heart- 
ache goes to work, the travel snob’s regret, grandchild of an Eve- 
lyn Waugh-Somerset Maugham steamship élitism. Lucretius 
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wrote: “Whenever a thing changes and alters its nature, at that 
moment comes the death of what it was before.” A new meta- 
physic of distances and destinations has taken over the world. 

Wemer Heisenberg’s famous uncertainty principle stated 
that some physical events can never be accurately observed be- 
cause the scientist's intrusively observing eye changes the event 
itself. The summer of 1995 may be remembered as the moment 
when Heisenberg Tourism achieved a sort of global critical mass. 
A few weeks ago, a monk at St. Katherine’s Monastery on Mount 
Sinai looked gloomily at the tourists and stated the new Heis- 
enberg principle: “They come, and everything changes.” 

The idea that tourism inevitably strips off some holiness of 
place, some magic, may be descended from the primitive conceit 
that a camera steals the soul of the per- 
son photographed. The sacred place 
(Mount Sinai, Mount Fuji, the Grand 
Canyon) is an onion, and each new 
wave of Visigoths with video cameras 
peels away a layer of mystique, until 
the magic that drew the stranger in 
the first place is gone, and instead the 
tourist finds—other tourists. And with 
them, the hotels and fast foods and 
souvenirs and globally identical amen- 
ities. A real traveler hates all that. 

Why travel, after all? In order to 
have a paper sash over the toilet seat? 
To enjoy a comfortable, momentary 
change of perspective—a vacation as 
the equivalent of rolling over in one’s 
sleep? Or to lose oneself? To pass through distance into some 
new place where the eyes become capable, for a moment, of a 
fresh transparency. Slide into the Pleistocene: under a thorn tree 
in Masai Mara, say, a cheetah tears at the Thomson’s gazelle it 
has nailed for lunch. All around in a semicircle, the minibuses 
sprout glaring bwanas from their sunroofs. The onion peels. 

Is it inevitable that tourists corrupt the places they visit? 
Probably. But wait: maybe we could turn it around. Make 
tourism a moral force, a technique for civilizing war zones, for 
example. In Papua New Guinea, tribes firing arrows at one 
another across an unpaved track through the forest have been 
known to break off hostilities to allow a tourist bus to pass. 

Would not Bosnia—I hear it’s lovely this time of year—profit 
if tens of thousands of tourists were to descend with dollars and 
cameras? Would the Heisenberg gaze of strangers shame the eth- 
nic purifiers and spoil the snipers’ aim? Would commercialism 
defeat tribalism? Or maybe Disney could take over the war and 
give the fighters blanks and dummy mortar shells to fire: they 
would enact their hatreds daily as a permanent tourist attraction. 

And Rwanda would be developed as a jungle theme park. 
Like it? I love it. Send Heisenberg in here, and hold my calls. 


mn 
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ALL-NEW WRANGLER AQUATRED. 
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Wrangler Aquatred. 
@ Two AquaChannel 
grooves sweep water 
away for superb wet 
traction 


@ All-season tread 





des quiet ride 
plus LLTQ te 
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AT LAST, AN AQUATRED® FOR PICKUPS, VANS AND 
SPORT UTILITY VEHICLES. 

Introducing Goodyear’s all-new Wrangler Aquatred” with 
dual AquaChannels to sweep water away. A radial as versatile as 
your vehicle. It’s quiet on the highway and dependable off-road. 
GOODYEAR’S NEWEST WET-TRACTION AQUATRED. 

You get the sheer, rugged toughness of a Goodyear Wrangler 
radial and the superb wet traction of the all-season Goodyear 


\quatred. New Wrangler Aquatred. Only from Goodyear. 


THE BEST TIRES IN THE WORLD 


HAVE GOODYEAR WRITTEN ALL OVER THEM. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 


CARITON 





